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THE TASK OF THE THIRD WORLD 
CONFERENCE ON FAITH AND ORDER 


BY 


LEONARD HODGSON 


First, what are we here for? We are the third in a series of confer- 
ences : Lausanne 1927, Edinburgh 1937, Lund 1952. We are a gathering 
of representatives sent by their churches to confer together on the ques- 
tions of faith and order which keep us divided into separate communions. 
We are sent by our churches in the hope that by conferring together 
during these two weeks, by deepening our understanding of what others 
really believe, we may discover that some of the differences which have 
kept us apart need do so no longer. 
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(a) Representatives of the churches. The last time such a gathering 
was held was at Edinburgh in 1937. That conference appointed a 
continuation committee which in 1948 became the Faith and Order 
Commission of the World Council of Churches. I have been its 
theological secretary and am to introduce to you the reports of its 
Theological Commissions. Let me make it quite clear, once and for 
all, that our part has simply been to prepare the way for you, the offic- 
ially appointed delegates of the churches, intelligently and efficiently to 
discuss the issues left over from Edinburgh. You are not called together 
to endorse what we, as supposedly expert theologians, have agreed that 
you ought to say. We have examined the Edinburgh Report with a 
view to determining what issues next need the attention of the churches. 
We have appointed theological commissions and instructed them to 
aim at laying these issues before you in such a way that you can at once 
grasp the salient points and engage in profitable discussion. Now it is 
for you, as representing the churches, to take these reports as material 
to get to work on together, and to see how far you can come to a common 
mind in discussing them. Get out of your heads at once any idea that 
we are asking you to produce the report of this Lund Conference by 
revising or amending these reports of the theological commissions. 
It is for you to decide what method you wish to follow. You are free 
to write your own report de novo, recording the agreements and disagree- 
ments that you have arrived at through discussing this material together. 

(b) Conference. Conferring means discussing, and I can best make 
clear what I want to say by drawing a distinction between discussing 
and arguing. In arguing each party thinks he knows what he stands 
for ; he is trying to put forward arguments which will not only enable 
the other to understand it but persuade him to change his mind and 
come round to holding it. In discussing the different parties are aware 
of being faced by something which is a problem to them all, they are 
not trying to convert one another, each to his own view, so much as to 
help one another to a fuller understanding of the mystery, an understanding 
which shall explain how the reality has looked so different to men coming 
to it by different approaches. It may be that this fuller understanding will 
lead to the reconciliation of different views as partial apprehensions of 
the same truth seen from different approaches. It may be that it will 
lead to some changes of mind, to the abandoning of some positions, to 
some conversions. It may be that some delegations have come to this con- 
ference briefed by their churches to stand up for certain positions, and 
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that they will go back to their churches convinced that these briefs need 
revision. That is as the Holy Spirit may lead you. I cannot prophesy. 
But I beg of you to give the Holy Spirit the opportunity to lead you by 
entering upon your work here as men seeking through discussion for 
light on common problems, and not as men commissioned to defend 
either Catholic truth, Reformation principles, Orthodox tradition, the 
conservative sobriety of the Anglican via media, or the pioneering 
enthusiasm of American independency. 


II 


When I became secretary to the Faith and Order Movement in 1933 
the Continuation Committee appointed by the Lausanne Conference of 
1927 thought that that Conference had shown “The Church in the Pur- 
pose of God” to be the most important subject needing further discus- 
sion. But when we met at Hertenstein, Switzerland, in 1934, it was 
found impossible to make a direct attack upon that subject. Various 
other topics were brought forward as concerns of different churches 
demanding immediate attention. The programme for Edinburgh 1937 
was built up of these concerns, discussing such subjects as Grace, the 
Word of God, the Communion of Saints, the Ministry and Sacraments, 
and different understandings of unity. The experience of Lausanne was 
repeated. Over and over again it became clear that differences on this 
or that particular topic were rooted in different conceptions of the 
Church. When the Edinburgh Continuation Committee met a year 
later, in 1938, it was unanimous that the direct attack could no longer 
be delayed, and Dr. Flew was asked to become chairman of the first 
of the three Theological Commissions whose reports you have before 
you, the Commission on The Church. 

The following year, 1939, saw the setting up of the other two theo- 
logical commissions, on Ways of Worship and Intercommunion. It is 
important to see how, in different ways, these form part of a combined 
operation advancing upon the central subject of the Church. 


(a) Ways of Worship. These conferences are held for the purpose of 
enabling churches to grow in mutual understanding of one another’s 


1 See Edinburgh Report (F. & O. Pamphlet No. 90), Ch. VI (IV), 1. 
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convictions on matters of faith and order. For this we have to try to 
do that most difficult thing, to see with the eyes of men who are at home 
in a tradition different from our own. Our study of Ways of Worship 
was embarked upon as a means to this end. This is clear from the passage 
in the Edinburgh Report which gave rise to it. “The Churches have 
hardly begun to explore the possibilities of realizing a more vital under- 
standing and a deeper unity through acquaintance with each other’s 
modes and experiences of worship.” 1 But besides helping us to feel 
and see things as others do who look at them from inside their own 
customs and traditions, this study has a further value. Differences in 
ways of worship need not be adequate grounds for church division unless 
they be indicative of incompatible conceptions of the church. We are 


not in this conference concerned with the question whether the so-called ~ 


“Liturgical Movement” represents a true line of advance in Christian 
ways of worship. That is a question for churches to settle for them- 
selves, or, if they will, to discuss in the World Council Assembly or at 
some other gathering called for the purpose. Our twofold task is dif- 
ferent : (i) by growing understanding of one another’s ways of worship 
to grow in understanding one another’s points of view ; (ii) to discover 
how far different ways of worship involve doctrinal differences which 
are incompatible in a single united church. 


(b) Intercommunion. For a long time Faith and Order Conferences 
shrank from and avoided directly facing this subject. It was packed so 
full of emotional dynamite that we were afraid lest poking into it should 
strike a spark that would blow our whole movement to pieces. All 
honour to the late Dr. Hagan of Edinburgh whose sturdy courage 
refused to let us rest in peace behind our cowardly evasions, and in 1939 
led us to set up a theological commission to study it. That study required 
two stages: (i) to discover and set out the rules and customs which 
actually govern the practice of the different churches to-day, and (ii) to 
obtain statements of the theological grounds underlying the different 
practices. The collection of these statements obtained by Professors 
Baillie and Marsh provides for the first time, so far as I know, a synoptic 
survey in which these theological grounds are brought out into the open, and 
the impression they make on me is that here, once again, the differences 
which divide us in practice are rooted in different conceptions of the church. 


«Ch. Vi), 9: 





You see, then, how the programme for this conference has come to 
take the shape it has. Underlying all particular questions is that of the 
nature of the church. Therefore to begin with we all concentrate on this 
central issue. At this stage our division into sections is not so much for the 
purpose of examining different subjects, but to secure units of the right 
size for effective discussion. Certain sections, however, will be mainly 
composed of delegates who have expressed a wish to give special atten- 
tion to Ways of Worship or Intercommunion, and doubtless these sec- 
tions will have those concerns in mind in their discussion of the church. 
Then, after a pooling of the results of these discussions next Wednesday 
afternoon, those sections will directly consider their special subjects in 
the light of what has been thought and said about the nature of the 


church, while the others try to make further progress in the discussion 
of that central issue. 


It 


I now come to the Report of the Commission on the Church. There 
is no need for me to spend time in trying to say what we owe to Dr. Flew, 
Bishop Riches, Dr. Richards, Dr. Craig, and all their associates. To do 
it adequately would take all the time we have, and more, so I had better 
not begin. And the same goes for the officers and members of the other 
Theological Commissions — Professor van der Leeuw, Mr. Vos, Mr. 
Hayman, Pastor Edwall, Dr. Maxwell, Dr. Hugh Thomson Kerr, 
Dr. Lowry, Professors Baillie and Marsh. But I must pause to express 
our great sense of loss at the passing of Professor van der Leeuw, and 
to join an expression of sympathy and assurance of prayers for his 
complete recovery to our regret at the absence of Dr. Craig. 

Nor am I going to spend time going through the Reports and telling 
you what is in them. You have all had them and read them. I am not 
going to insult you by wasting your time in telling you what you know 
already. | am going to take them as read and try to answer the question 
“Where do we go from here ?” 

In all our discussions here at Lund let us keep steadily in view the 
purpose of the conference. In discussing the church, our one aim is to 
enquire : How far are the various conceptions of the church which we 
bring with us reconcilable, so as to be tenable together in one united 
church? This clearly involves a two-phase programme of work. First 
there is the laying side by side and explaining the positions from which 
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we start as representatives of our churches. Then there is the attempt 
to see (i) how far these can be related to one another as convergent 
approaches to the truth which is common to all, and (ii) by what revision 
or correction each may benefit through its intercourse with the others. 

The first phase need not delay me long. It has been the work of our 
theological commissions to expose and compare the various views 
that we have to consider here. Moreover, you bring them with you, 
each delegation representing its own church. But I would illustrate from 
one instance what I mean by explaining ourselves to one another. 

In connection with sacraments the phrase ex opere operato has been 
a centre of controversy. It has been borne in upon me that some at 
least of the battle has been with confused noise, owing to different 
understandings of the phrase. The catholic accepts it because he is 
thinking of the operans as God. Sacramental worship is to him a bul- 
wark against Pelagianism ; it is the kind of worship in which the impor- 
tance of the human element is at its minimum ; what gives their meaning 
to the services of Baptism and Holy Communion is the belief that it is 
Christ who in Baptism incorporates the new member into that fellow- 
ship of forgiven sinners which is his mystical body on earth, it is Christ 
who in the Eucharist takes the bread and wine to be his means for con- 
tinuing the ministry on earth begun at Bethlehem. The important thing 
about the service I have been attending is not what I was believing, 
thinking, or feeling like, but what God has done: ex opere operato. 
But to the protestant the phrase suggests the belief that certain spiritual 
benefits are to be acquired through the correct performance of ritual 
acts by earthly ministers. The thought is of the earthly minister as the 
operans, and the phrase ex opere operato connotes both the paganism 
of magic and the heresy of Pelagianism. 

If I am right about this, there is much work of this kind to be done 
in clearing away misunderstandings. 

Then comes the second phase, statement and explanation followed 
not by argument but by discussion. I have spoken of discussion as the 
work of men who, starting what they bring with them in their different 
approaches, seek to help one another towards a deeper understanding 
of a mystery which is common to them all. The report of our theo- 
logical commission indicates that in thinking about the church we are 
confronted by two such mysteries. I want to suggest that we shall best 
relate our various conceptions of the church to one another by trying 
together to see them in relation to these two mysteries. 
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(i) There is the mysterious problem that God creates us to be free 
persons, the mystery involved in the familiar words of St. Paul: “I... 
yet not I, but Christ ... in me.” At the heart of the Christian life there 
is the paradox that somehow or other a man is most free, is most truly 
himself, when most fully surrendered to God. Attempts to dispose of 
the paradox by one-sided emphasis produced the Pelagian controversy. 
The same paradox underlay controversies concerning the doctrine of 
Grace, and our Edinburgh conference showed its wisdom by refusing to try 
to explain it away. It is not surprising that this paradox, so well known 
to us in the life of each individual Christian, is equally germane to the 
corporate life of the Church. 

This is most clearly illustrated in the statement published in March 
1948 by the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland, printed in our 
volume on The Nature of the Church. Let me quote two passages. In 
comparing the “New Israel’ with the Israel of the Old Testament it is 
said: ‘Membership is not constituted by racial origins but by a per- 
sonal allegiance ... The Messianic community was reborn by the events 
of the Gospel and is ‘a new creation.’” And of present-day Baptist 
churches: ‘Such churches are gathered by the will of Christ and live 
by the indwelling of his Spirit ... Local churches are formed by the 
response of believing men to the Lord’s command.” } 

On the one side “a new creation, gathered by the will of Christ.” 
On the other, “the response of believing men, membership constituted 
‘by personal allegiance.” See how the whole paradox is involved. 

As I read the papers contributed to this volume, and the report of 
the commission, I cannot help wondering to what extent in our divided 
Christendom our divisions represent differing emphasis on one side or 
other of this paradox. 

There is one preliminary question which we must first get out of the 
way, the question whether we believe it to be God’s will that the Church 
should be an earthly body with a continuing history in space and time. 
If any man thinks that the only continuity and unity required is that of 
the risen, ascended Lord, Jesus Christ the same yesterday, to-day and 
for ever, that he embodies himself as and when he will in this or that 
group of men and women as corporately they make the response of faith, 
so that the same group can at different times be and not be the Church 
according to the presence or absence of faith — if any man thinks this, 


1 Pages 161, 2. 





I do not see how there can be any reconciliation of that belief with the 
conviction that there must be some kind of historical unity and con- 
tinuity of the earthly body. You will have to face this question. In 
what follows I shall be speaking only of those who agree that there 
must be some such historical unity and continuity, but differ as to its nature. 

I return to take up my main thread, the consideration of our differ- 
ing conceptions of the Church as part of a common effort to deepen 
our understanding of the paradox “I, yet not I, but Christ.” I have 
spoken of how, in the mind of the catholic, sacraments bear witness to 
the divine initiative. They speak to him of the truth that in religion what 
matters most is what God does. What we call our religion is our res- 
ponse to the prior activity of God. Now it seems to me that in the mind 
of the catholic this truth is witnessed to not only by sacraments in par- 
ticular, but by the existence of the Church as a whole. For him it is 
primarily Christ continuing his redemptive ministry on earth through 
those whom he calls and cleanses from their sins to be his agents. 
These form a congregation of faithful men among whom the word is 
preached and the sacraments administered, but that is the secondary 
truth about it, the result of the prior activity of Christ, which is the 
primary truth. The reason why the faith of the creeds and the ministry 
in the apostolic succession of bishops is regarded by Orthodox and 
catholics as essential to the church is because they believe these to be 
the given structure through which the risen Lord wills to carry on his 
work. The Church is not constituted by the response of faith made by 
its members : the Church is constituted by Christ revealed in word and 
sacrament through creed and ministry, it is the divinely given frame- 
work enduring through the ages within which successive generations of 
believers can make the response of faith. 

This emphasis on the divine activity is in danger of two kinds of 
corruption. (a) If it is pressed to the exclusion of any recognition of 
the importance of the human side, the result is the substitution of cult 
practice for morality. (b) If the human side is thought of as concerned 
with the correct performance of the cult, the result is the false magical 
sense of ex opere operato sacraments. 

Protestants, no less than Orthodox and catholics, believe in the 
divine initiative, the “I, yet not I, but Christ.” But because the Reform- 
ation came to reform the Church at a time when it was suffering from 
both these forms of corruption, it came to emphasis the importance of 
the response of faith, to remind us that without this on the human side 
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the Church cannot be its true self. “Some Congregationalists, though 
not the majority, regard baptism as admitting to church membership, 
but all are agreed that its privileges and responsibilities cannot be fully 
entered upon without a personal profession of faith.” “A Congrega- 
tional church is in principle a covenant relationship, binding the mem- 
bers to God and to one another through Christ, the Head of the Church.” 
“The true continuity with the Church of past ages which we cherish is 
to be found in the continuity of the Christian experience, the fellow- 
ship in the gift of the one Spirit ; in the continuity of the allegiance to 
one Lord, the continued proclamation of the message, the continued 
acceptance of the mission.”+ Notice the stress laid on “personal 
profession of faith,” “covenant relationship binding the members,” 
“experience, fellowship, allegiance.” 


Don’t misunderstand me. I am not suggesting an antithesis in which 
Orthodox and catholics stand for God’s initiative and protestants for 
man’s response. What I am trying to say is this. Faced by one of the 
deepest mysteries of our existence, the paradox at the heart of the Christ- 
ian life, the church in the first two thousand years of its life has been 
experimenting with different ways of holding together the two sides of 
its dialectic with the right emphasis on each. In the course of these 
experiments we have become divided into separate communions with 
different emphases and different methods of expressing them. Is God 
now calling us (i) to see other people’s methods and emphases as other 
ways of trying to do the same things that we are doing, and (ii) to try 
to see whether these differing emphases and methods, when rightly 
understood, may not all rightly have a place in one united church ? 

Let me give one illustration of the kind of question I have in mind. 
At first sight Catholic sacramentalism and Quaker religion seem at 
opposite ends of the Christian world. Yet I have sometimes wondered 
whether there might not be a place for both in a united church. Sac- 
raments are means to an end. The end is communion with God, for 
which in the world to come no such means will be needed. They 
are means appropriate to life in this world, ordained by God to be used 
for that purpose. And even in His dealing with us in this world Deus 
non alligatur sacramentis : the most catholic of us must train our flocks 
in such a way that when a regular communicant is called to work in 


t Nature of the Church, pages 181, 183, 207. 
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regions far from any Christian altar he need not think that he is being 
taken away from communion with God. May it not be that God wills 
to have, within His sacramental church, men and women with special 
vocation to a religious order whose function is to bear witness, even 
here and now in this world, to the truth that Deus non alligatur sacra- 
mentis? Is it possible that in this period of our division He has been 
calling and training the Society of Friends to prepare them to fulfil that 
function in His united church ? 

That is the kind of question to which I hope this conference will be 
giving its attention in the coming days. 

(ii) My second fundamental mystery is the nature of unity. It was 
in studying the doctrine of the Trinity that I came to realise that unity 
is not a simple thing, that the most intense unity which exists is the unity of 
God Who in this world of space and time makes Himself known to us 
in His threefoldness as Father, Son, and Spirit, Whose unity isa wonder, 
the mystery of which we shall only begin to fathom in that world where 
we shall begin to know even as we are known. Now I am wondering 
whether in discussing the desired unity of the Church we do not too 
easily take it for granted that we know quite well what unity means, 
that when we oppose our different ideas of what the Church’s unity 
should be, it is certain that it must be one or other of them. What if 
the unity God wills for His church be a unity which, like His own unity, 
we have not yet conceived in our minds? What if it be a unity which 
the Church has to become in fact in order that its members may begin 
to understand it in thought ? 

I have heard that a few years ago, at a meeting in Canada of the 
Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, there was some 
controversy between those who held that we need nothing more than a 
federation of churches and those who could be content with nothing 
less than what is called organic unity. 

The phrase “organic unity” needs careful definition if it is not to be 
misleading. It is important to be quite clear that for those who espouse 
it the noun which corresponds to the adjective “organic” is not organ- 
isation but organism. The unity they have in mind is not that of an 
artifact but of a living being, a being in which the different elements 
which compose it are bound harmoniously into unity by the unifying 
power of the current of life which animates it. The unity of the church 
must be organic as being the unity of the body of Christ. It must be 
composed of elements belonging to this world of space and time, of men 
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and women, laws, customs and institutions ; otherwise it would not be 
a body. But these elements must be unified as the body of the Lord 


by the unifying power of His indwelling Spirit ; otherwise it would not 
be organic. 


At first sight this conception seems utterly opposed to the notion of 
a federation of distinct churches. But on further reflection I begin to 
wonder whether this is necessarily so. If it is important to remember 
that organic is the adjective of organism, it is equally important to 
observe, as Dr. Dillistone has reminded us,! that the root of our 
word federation is the Latin fedus — covenant! Is it absolutely certain 
that a covenant relationship between distinct churches, if in it there were 
realised to the full all the deep implications of the word covenant, might 
not bind them together into the organic unity of the body of Christ ? 


None of the churches represented in this conference holds that for 
purposes of jurisdiction the Church should be organised like the church 
of Rome, a pyramidal system in which all members are subject to an 
earthly head at its apex. Among those here we Anglicans and the 
Orthodox are probably the ones most likely to espouse the ideal of 
organic unity. What does this organic unity mean for us? In the Angli- 
can communion we have no pope; we have no synod, assembly or 
council exercising jurisdiction over us all. We are a family of indepen- 
dent churches, each with its own governing body legislating for and 
controlling its own members. The Lambeth Conference, our only organ 
of concerted action, is a purely consultative gathering of bishops who 
meet at the invitation of the Archbishop of Canterbury to take counsel 
with one another. It has no more authority than this conference. Its 
resolutions must be ratified by enactment in the governing body of each 
constituent church if they are to become binding upon its members. For 
the Orthodox the unity of their family of autocephalous churches is, I 
believe, of a similar kind. 


Hitherto the distinctness of the churches united in these communions 
has been due to geographical factors. In principle, the theory has been 
that in any one area of the earth’s surface there can be only one church, 
and within each church in any one area only one diocese with one bishop. 
The question I want to ask is whether it is essential to the maintenance 
of organic unity that the distinction between churches should be of this 


' In The Structure of the Divine Society. 
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geographical kind? There are already indications of the theory’s break- 
ing down. In the United States of America our Anglican church has 
entered into relations with the Polish National Catholic Church that 
are inconsistent with it. In that same continent there are among the 
Orthodox parallel jurisdictions based not on the present geographical 
location of the faithful, but on that of the lands from which their fore- 
fathers have come. Orthodoxy in America is the organic unity of a 
number of autocephalous churches distinguished by the fact that the 
forefathers of each came from different European lands. Is it possible 
that for the one united church of God the requirements of organic unity 
could be met by a covenant relationship between independent churches, 
geographically overlapping, whose independence is due to their descent 
from spiritual forefathers whose differing approaches to the common 
truth seemed at the time to necessitate breach of communion, who have 
left behind them a legacy of differing methods for giving expression to 
the “I, yet not I” of Christian faith ? 

If some such organic unity through covenant relationship could be 
accepted as the goal to be aimed at, countless practical problems would 
lie before the churches to be worked out in detail. Even now, in our 
present divided condition, within some particular churches, the ques- 
tion of the unit of authority is one which causes trouble. How far this 
conference, in the time at its disposal, can deal with such points, I can- 
not say. If you can manage to deal with them, the more the better. 
But what I am now asking you to pay first attention to is the central 
question of the nature of the church’s unity, and to attend to this not as 
men arguing for the relative superiority of the ideas you now have, but 
as men seeking together for light on a wonderful mystery which God 
wills to reveal to those who earnestly seek Him. 


IV 


So far as possible I have put what I want to say in the form of ques- 
tions. Doubtless you have come with many others in your minds that 
you want to discuss. Bring them out. Raise them in your sections. As 
I said at the beginning, this is your conference. We of the Faith and 
Order Commission have done what we could to make the arrangements 
for your coming together, and to prepare material for your considera- 
tion. Now we hand the whole business over to you, for you to take 
charge and make of it what you will. 
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I have made two main suggestions, (i) that we discuss our differing 
conceptions of the church as men seeking together for further light on 
the central paradox of Christian living, the “I, yet not I, but Christ,” 
and (ii) that we discuss the question of church unity as men seeking 
together for further light on the mysterious question of the nature of 
unity itself. Let me now say why I have been led to make these 
suggestions. 


A month or two ago I received a letter in which were written the 
following words : 


Some will come with rather high expectations, and there is a great 
risk that they will be disappointed. ... If we cannot look forward to 
something which carries us definitely beyond Edinburgh, the chief aim 
for the conference will not be reached. 


That letter made me ask myself the question: In what way can we 
‘look forward to something which carries us definitely beyond Edin- 
burgh”’ while keeping the terms of reference of a Faith and Order Con- 
ference ? It is not for us to take practical steps towards church reunion, 
not even to form schemes and recommend them to the churches for 
their action. The Faith and Order Movement was founded to enable 
the churches to grow by discussion in mutual understanding, and so to 
be in a better position to initiate action. The initiative must rest with 
them. What can we do except go on talking together as before ? 


I cast my mind back over the history of the movement. I saw how 
much growth there has been in this mutual understanding, how it has 
grown from small beginnings at the preliminary gathering in Geneva 
in 1920 through Lausanne 1927 and Edinburgh 1937. I tried to look 
to the future, and asked myself : Can we go on for ever and ever, round 
and round in the same circle, explaining ourselves to one another? If 
the time should ever come when we can take that for granted, what 
would our next step be? And can-we begin to move on to that next 
step now ? 

Then it came to me that it will be a real step forward if, on the basis 
of what we have gained in the way of mutual understanding, we join 
together in seeking light on mysteries which are common to us all, light 
which, reflected back on our present distresses, may show the churches 
a way forward to unity. This is proper Faith and Order work, work 
which seeks to help the churches by shedding light on their relations 
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with one another. And it is a carrying forward of our own past work, 
for it is only as we bring with us our growth in mutual understanding 
from 1920 to 1952 that we can join together in this further enquiry. This 
conference meets at a moment of transition. It would be foolish to 
pretend that we have done all that can or need be done in the stage of 
mutual explanation of where we as churches now stand. In these coming 
days you will find much of that still needing to be done. Do it as men 
for whom it is preparatory for a further advance on which you are 
already embarking. 

One final word. At ecumenical gatherings it is often said, and rightly 
said, that church union will come to us as God’s gift, that we shall best 
prepare ourselves for it not by devising man-made schemes of reunion, 
but by drawing nearer to Christ and so to one another in him. So far, 
so good. But this must not be made an excuse for turning aside from 
the kind of work to which this conference is called, as though drawing 
nearer to Christ meant substituting some activity called prayer for the 
strenuous exercise of our minds in pursuit of truth. He to whom we are 
to draw near is the Lord who claims to be not only the way and the 
life, but also the truth. In every effort to grasp more fully the truth 
about the “I, yet not I,” and the nature of unity, we are seeking to 
draw near to him, as he stands above this conference saying indeed, 
“Ask, and it shall be given you” (for all our work must be set in the 
context of prayer), but saying also, ‘‘Seek, and ye shall find : knock, and 
it shall be opened unto you.” 




















IMPLICATIONS OF THE ECUMENICAL 
MOVEMENT 


BY 


O. S. TOMKINS 


When I knew that I was to speak to you, I resolved to find some 
opportunity to get right away from all the detailed administration 
involved in this Conference and to see it, as far as I could, in its totality 
and its relation to the Ecumenical Movement as I understand it. The 
result I here lay before you ; it is in some sort a thank-offering for all 
that God has given to me through you. For to be involved in the prac- 
tical side of gathering a Conference like this is to find oneself involved, 
largely unconsciously, in something which challenges long-accepted 
assumptions, and at the same time reveals new assumptions of which 
one only slowly becomes aware. Dr. Schlink and I could compare 
papers only after each of us had completed his own. But we have 
thought it better not to eliminate from either such points as we were 
separately led to include in what we wished to say. 

I was present at the Edinburgh Conference as a member of the Youth 
Group, and at that time a worker in the Student Christian Movement, 
then came some years of work in local church life as a parish priest 
before I came back as a “professional’’ in this ecumenical field, in time 
to take part in the preparations for Amsterdam and to have a share in 
all that has followed from it. Soon I expect to be working, still for 
the ecumenical cause, from within my own particular church, as a 
trainer and teacher of young men who are preparing for the ministry 
in the Church of England. I mention this personal history because it 
illustrates something which, in varying degrees, is common to us all 
here —; an alternating rhythm, moving between the pre-occupations and 
loyalties of life in a particular church tradition with its local embodi- 
ment, and participation, however infrequent, in a Christian fellowship 
which is wider than either our own church tradition or our local respon- 
sibilities. 

Certainly, none of us would make a complete divorce between these 
two experiences ; more or less obscurely we understand that they belong 
together in a single life in Christ. Certainly it is he who holds them 
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together, and it is in him that each of them separately has its Author 
and its goal. But it is idle to pretend that those two modes of the Christ- 
ian life are not in some ways far apart. I do not know whether most of 
us will find the greater difficulty in explaining, to those from other 
backgrounds whom we shall meet here, the nature of our own proper 
convictions and actions, or in explaining to those who await us when 
we get home the things that we learnt from each other when we were 
here ! 

Of course, there is in all this a great deal that is common to any 
experience of foreign travel and exchange — the sheer human difficulty 
involved in explaining a barbecue or a chicken-fry to those raised on 
smorgasbord or bouillabaisse. But it goes far deeper than that, down 
to the heart of one of the paradoxes upon which the Ecumenical Move- 
ment is based. We all believe that the Church, which is the Body and 
Bride of Christ, is something more than our own particular church 
tradition and yet we all know that we can only Jive daily in the Body 
of Christ by living faithfully in our own churches. The status of the 
World Council lies in accepting that paradox ; its dynamic lies in refusing 
to accept it as final. The belief that enables the Ecumenical Movement 
to move lies in the unexplored territory of the sense in which the Body 
of Christ is more than our own Church and of the meaning of living 
faithfully within our own churches. Of course, that territory is not 
wholly unexplored. The history of the modern ecumenical movement 
is the story of patient and fruitful exchange between us of that which 
we have inherited in our own traditions, of that which others have 
inherited in theirs, and of the relation of both to that which God has 
given to us all in Christ. But what I would suggest is that this voyage 
of exploration, this story of mutual exchange, has brought us, since 
Edinburgh 1937 and Amsterdam 1948, to a point at which new decisions 
have to be faced and taken at Lund in 1952. 

Since 1948, Faith and Order has been an integral part of the World 
Council of Churches. To put the ecumenical paradox more clearly and 
more brutally, the World Council of Churches is a Council of Denomin- 
ations, whilst its very creation has destroyed the justification of deno- 
minations. What are these units of which the World Council is com- 
posed ? In the latest membership list we enumerate 158 of them ; from 
Britain there are 15 such units represented at this conference ; from 
the U.S.A., 23 ; from Sweden, 3 ; from India, 7; and so the list might 
go on. 
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We all realise that very diverse histories lie behind these statistics. 
On one side there are what might be called ‘‘ culturally dominant chur- 
ches,” where one tradition has had for centuries a virtual monopoly 
of the Christian allegiance of the population, as in this country, Sweden, 
or in Greece. Theologically, such traditions vary widely, but to-day 
they are nowhere unchallenged in their monopoly. At the other extreme 
there are churches which, culturally and legally, live in what we might 
call “multiple parity,” no one church big enough to be treated as the 
church of the whole community, as in the United States or in the areas 
of the foreign mission activity of the last hundred years and more. It 
is part of the declared intention of our conference to take fully seriously 
the cultural and social factors which have played a part in creating 
those two types of situation and all the other types in between. And, 
by the same token, we must be fully aware of the social and cultural 
factors which have been at work to give the World Council of Churches 
also its present and particular form. To be so will help us to under- 
stand also the varying forms of welcome or suspicion which the World 
Council evokes in different parts of Christendom. 

Without for one moment forgetting these forces which have moulded 
both our several churches separately and also the form in which they 
are associated with each other in the Council, I want here to concentrate 
for a moment upon the manner in which we understand the relation 
between our churches as denominations, their relation to each other in 
the Council and to the one Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church in 
which we all profess belief. This is not a new subject. It was carefully 
analysed and some tentative answers suggested in the document produced 
by the Toronto meeting of the World Council in 1950, The Church, 
the Churches and the World Council of Churches ; the theme is opened 
up in a less full way in the fifth chapter of our report on The Church, 
Dr. Visser ’t Hooft spoke of it yesterday, and some of you will have 
seen an article in the Ecumenical Review for the Spring of this year, in 
which I sought to open up some other aspects of the question. All this 
I have no intention of repeating although I suspect, if the discussion 
at Toronto is any guide, that there will be many members of this con- 
ference who have not yet quite grasped the implications of being in a 
fellowship in which not all the churches are prepared to say of other 
bodies in it that they consider them to be churches in the full and true 
sense of the word. It is equally embarrassing to have one’s own church 
treated as though it were not really a church, and to have to treat bodies 
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which one does not believe to be churches practically as though they 
were. But to wish to have it otherwise would be to reduce the Council 
to an association of bodies (whichever they might be) which are already 
in virtual agreement. Such an association might serve quite useful pur- 
poses, but it would not be the Council into which we have in fact been 
led. No, this Council has come to be as it is not primarily because we 
like each other, or agree together, but because God has called us into 
it in spite of ourselves. Or, as St. John expresses it, “Herein is love, 
not that we loved God but that He loved us, and sent His Son to be 
the propitiation for our sins.” Only after that prior act by God can 
we draw the imperative consequence, “Beloved, if God so loved us, we 
ought also to love one another” (I. Johniv. 10-11). It is with the implica- 
tions of that imperative for the ecumenical movement that we are here 
concerned, and more particularly for that part of it which is represented 
by our Faith and Order tradition. 

In what follows I do not think that I am saying anything new, for 
I believe it was all implicit, and in some cases explicit, in our earlier 
conferences at Lausanne and Edinburgh. Indeed, at that earlier Edin- 
burgh Conference of 1910, Charles Henry Brent and others saw that, 
because co-operation raised the question of unity, great changes would 


have to happen to us all if we began seriously to seek unity. But at Am- 
sterdam a new and solemn vow was made, of a more binding and 
comprehensive character than had ever before been made between separ- 
ated Christians. Speaking through officially chosen delegates, the chur- 
ches said, ““We have covenanted together in setting up this World Coun- 


cil of Churches ... we intend to stay together.” No resolution of the 
Assembly (as was made clear at the time and repeated in the preamble 
to the Toronto statement) was binding upon any of the churches. But 
all that Amsterdam implied was discussed within the various churches 
— sometimes extremely seriously and with grave doubts about accepting 
the implications. So far as I know, not one of the churches has subse- 
quently expressed its desire to withdraw from that covenant or to repu- 
diate what its representatives undertook in its name at Amsterdam. 
The World Council then, by its very existence at the behest of the chur- 
ches, commits them to stay together, and to share a wide range of con- 
cerns. What affects us here, in Faith and Order as an integral part of 
the Council, are the implications of “staying together” in all that con- 
cerns the unity of the Church of Jesus Christ. I would offer five impli- 
cations of our association for you to consider. 
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I 


First, I would suggest, this covenant relationship brings us to the 
end of what I would call a mere comparative ecclesiology. It was an 
essential and pioneer task of Faith and Order to enable the churches 
simply to explain themselves to one another. As a result of forty years 
of patient and careful work, there now exists a considerable literature 
setting forth the distinctive theological convictions of the main Christian 
traditions on such themes as the nature of Grace, the ministry and 
sacraments, and culminating now in the volumes on inter-communion, 
the meaning of public worship, and the nature of the Church. It is 
difficult to overestimate the value of this literature for the drawing of 
separated Christians into mutual understanding, but it is very easy to 
overestimate its success in doing so. I do not think that I have many 
illusions about the extent to which these volumes are read or, if read, 
understood. It is still deplorably common to find the most perverse 
statements about what other Christian bodies believe or practice, and 
to find them being made by people who certainly ought to know better. 
So I am certainly not suggesting that this work of mutual explanation 
is no longer necessary. We need a long and sustained effort to make 
sure that its results reach ever wider and wider circles, and perhaps the 
time has come when we could produce a more easily readable conspectus 
of all our past work. 

I said that it is difficult to overestimate the value of this literature, 


assuming that it is read. It is difficult but not impossible, and that for 
two reasons. 


(a) First, we have latterly come to realise more vividly the com- 
plexity of the pattern of theological conviction. The report on The 
Church described (in Ch. IV) “trends in theology” which cut across 
traditional divisions, and so drew our attention to a severe limitation of 
this method of setting forth for comparison the corporate convictions 
of our traditions. | would hazard the guess (which there is not likely 
to be time at this conference to verify) that there is no single theological 
issue of major importance on which we could not find theologians in 
agreement with some theologians from another tradition, and in dis- 
agreement with some from their own. The implication is clear. What- 
ever may be the justification for continuing our present divisions, it 
does not lie in the explanation that our divisions exactly correspond 
with our theological differences. 
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(b) But there is a more serious objection to what I have called a 
“mere comparative ecclesiology” and it is that, if we seek too much to 
explain our differences by comparative statement of our beliefs about 
the Church, we are tempted by the same process to justify them. Our 
various “confessional positions” tend to become embattled ramparts 
which we are determined to defend rather than confessions of faith 
under which we march out to witness to a common Lord. 

Bearing in mind what I have just said about the great need to con- 
tinue our education of those who have not begun to understand the 
beliefs of their separated fellow-Christians (or often, indeed, their own), 
I would yet suggest that we who are called by our churches to work 
at the heart of this enterprise have reached a limit in what can be profit- 
ably done in mutual explanation. The work is there, for us to enter 
into up to the limits of its validity. But let us not suppose that we shall 
get any further by simply explaining about bishops or baptism all over 
again. If we do, we shall be in danger of cataloguing dead issues instead 
of wrestling with living truth, and of giving the finality of a goal to 
that which was meant to be the starting-point for fresh understanding. 


II 


In my second point i would press yet further. By entering into this 
relationship with each other we have already willed the death of our 
denominations. That is what I meant by saying earlier that although 
the World Council is a Council of Denominations, because there are 
no other units with which it could work, it has already destroyed the 
justification of our denominations. The essence of denominationalism 
is to suppose the sufficiency of denominations : the essence of our cov- 
enant with each other is to deny that our denominations are enough. 
The peril of the World Council is that it might encourage the perma- 
nency of the units upon which it rests, and it is the peculiar vocation 
of Faith and Order to bear witness in every part of the Council’s life 
that it has come into being only in order to die as a “Council of Denom- 
inations.”” 

Such language as this is readily liable to misunderstanding, for it 
may suggest some kind of World Council mystique which evades, 
instead of transcending, the realities of our division, or that our ““denom- 
inations” have no validity or necessity. We cannot simply ‘abolish 
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denominations,” for almost all of our knowledge of God has been 
mediated to us through them, and so far as it goes that knowledge is 
for each of us valid and true. Of that I am well aware, so let us imme- 
diately consider the true meaning of denominational or confessional 
loyalty. I can speak only from within my own tradition. Mutatis 
mutandis, each of you, I hope, can apply what I say to himself and to 
his own. 

Father Florovsky has written: “I have no confessional loyalty. My 
loyalty is wholly to the Una Sancta.” As a member of the Church of 
England I can echo that sentiment. My Church has no desire to be 
“a denomination.” It desires simply to be the Church of God in 
England. We claim no peculiar doctrines or practices; we desire to 
take our stand (as the Archbishop of Canterbury has recently said) 
simply upon the Catholic faith, witnessed to in the Catholic creeds, 
ministering the Catholic sacraments, and maintaining the Catholic min- 
istry. When others of our fellow-countrymen assert that in our preach- 
ing of the Word the Catholic faith is not fully heard, or that in our 
ministry they do not discern the Catholic ministry, we are hurt and 
bewildered (unnecessarily, some may feel, in the light of the clarity and 
the vigour with which they have explained to us their reasons for saying 
so). Yet our fundamental intention remains firm. We do not wish to 
insist upon anything as a condition of re-union simply because it is a 
habit of ours, or is something we have found to work well — that would 
be sheer impertinence. But we do wish to ensure that whatever Church 
may come to be in England shall show forth the fullness of the Catholic 
Church of God. 

Would you not all, in your different ways, say the same ? And yet — 
when I was ordained to the priesthood (not simply of the Church of 
England but of the Church of God) I promised, the Lord being my 
helper, “so to minister the doctrine and sacraments, and the discipline 
of Christ, as the Lord hath commanded, and as this Church and Realm 
hath received the same, according to the commandments of God,” and, 
“to banish and drive away all erroneous and strange doctrines contrary 
to the Word of God.” Therein lies the struggle — if I admit any possib- 
ility of discrepancy between what “the Lord hath commanded” and 
what “my Church hath received” ; the whole ecumenical conversation 
is on which doctrines are “erroneous and strange” because contrary to 
God’s Word. The ecumenical movement is the fellowship of those who 
have been compelled to admit that there is some kind of discrepancy, 
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of which each may learn by paying serious attention to those who 
challenge them in the Name of a common Lord, God’s Word in His 
Son. Even if I believe (as I do) that my own Church has been given 
the fullness of Catholic truth and life in potentiality (and which of you 
who bases his church life on Holy Scripture differs in this claim from 
us or from the Orthodox ?) — even so, the disparity between what my 
Church is in practice, and what God means the Church to be, is already 


the death-warrant of my Church as a sufficient, un-self-critical denom- 
ination. 


To many of you this is, I know, platitudinous. That is its peril. It 
has become a platitude which we can reserve for occasions like this. But 
is it a truth which is to be heard, in season and out of season, as we 
live within our own churches, and especially upon those occasions when 
we gather with those of similar denominational inheritance from other 
countries, or those occasions (if any) when we meet with those of other 
denominational inheritance in our own countries? Faith and Order 
exists not only to explain the denominations to each other but also to 
remind each other that, as denominations, we must die. 


iil 


The third implication of our now explicit relationship to each other 
as churches is that it demands new forms of life in each of our churches 
through which to respond to that relationship. I am not, of course, con- 
cerned here with the minutiae of church organisation, representative 
government, authority and competence of church “representatives” and 
so forth. Such matters vary greatly from church to church, but they 
would all be affected if this point were taken as seriously as I believe 
it ought to be. Let me put it first in the form of two questions : ““Which 
is of greater ultimate significance, the unity that we have as Christians 
by faith in our One Lord, or the differences that we have because of 
our varying interpretations of His Will?” Put beside your answer to 
that your answer to this question: “Which has the bigger place, in 
terms of time and money spent by living men and women in the organ- 
isation of our church life, the things which we do together or the things 
which we do separately ?” I believe that if we took seriously our “given 
unity in Christ” it would, in course of time, completely reverse our 
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normal structure of church organisation. The implication of our con- 
fessed unity in Christ, beneath and above our divisions, is that we should 
do together everything except what irreconcilable difference of sincere 
conviction compels us to do separately. Our present structure of Christ- 
ian co-operation is too often based upon the assumption that we do 
everything we can separately, and only when we have reached the end 
of our resources there do we act in unity. When we act thus, we are 
fighting against the deepest truth about our being in Christ. 


The implication for “faith and order” is clear in the words of Our 
Lord that “‘He that doeth the will shall know the doctrine.”’ There are 
truths about the nature of God and of His Church which will remain 


to us for ever closed unless we act together in obedience to the unity 
which is already ours. 


There is one aspect of this need for new forms in the life of our chur- 
ches which I would especially stress — the relation between the vocations 
of the Church to unity and to mission. It is a subject which is already 
under discussion, as those of you will know who have read the document 
coming from the Rolle Central Committee, and the recent I.M.C. Con- 
ference at Willingen has asked us to have it in our thoughts here. St. 
John xvii, 21 has long been regarded as a charter-text of Faith and 
Order, but I for one have a bad conscience about how far “that the 
world may believe” has always been in the fore front of our conscious 
work for unity. For example, I wonder in how many cases the church 
delegations chosen for this Conference were deliberately picked to 
include some who would have a deep insight into the nature and need 


of unity precisely because they were primarily concerned with the evan- 
gelistic mission. 


One of the things we share together as Christians is a common 
incomprehensibility to the mass of mankind. In the whole modern world, 
the language, thought and traditions of Christianity are growing increas- 
ingly meaningless to millions of our contemporaries. This is not the 
time and place to discuss that problem in all its complexity, but it is 
right that we should remind ourselves that the work for unity is sterile 
if it is not at the time a work of mission, and that not for any merely 
tactical or pedagogical reasons but because an essential note of the 
Church, inseparable from its unity, is its apostolicity which, whatever 
else its meaning, includes that of a Church which is continually sent 
on a mission to the world as the Father sent the Son. 
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IV 


Fourthly, must we not recognise now that our continued association 
in the ecumenical movement has brought us to a new level of respon- 
sibility in common prayer? I will not attempt to dwell at any length on 
matters which properly belong to the Section on Ways of Worship. 
But as I was able to participate a little in the work of that preparatory 
commission, and to get to know the mind of that lovable and wayward 
genius who presided over it up to the time of his death, I felt more and 
more keenly that here was an aspect of our work which had only really 
begun, and that Faith and Order had a special obligation to uncover 
deeper regions of the spirit than could be reached by our traditional 
methods of theological research and discussion. In worship, to use van 
der Leeuw’s own words, “decisions have to be taken which are not 
only doctrinal but existential.”” The sense of urgency with which the 
Theological Commission on Intercommunion did its work, and with 
which its report and volume have been received, are further evidence 
that when we touch questions of what we do in worship we are engaging 
with one another at a deeper level of commitment than is usually reached 
by discussion. Personally, I do not see at all clearly whither the next 


steps should lead. 


Since 1942, by a postal decision of the Executive in war-time, the 
Faith and Order Commission has sought to make its own kind of con- 
tribution during the Week of Prayer of January 18th-25th, and I have 
received various enquiries from individuals as to whether this Confer- 
ence might advocate to the churches a more widespread and serious 
support of this time of common prayer, in which, in many quarters 
already, not only the traditions represented here but also Roman 
Catholics join, in supplication “for the unity of the Church of Christ 
according to the will of Christ.” But that is a possibility to which we 
shall have the opportunity of returning later in this Conference. What- 
ever the value and the means of such common prayer, what I would rather 
stress now is our need to begin in Faith and Order a period of more 
sustained and adventurous experiment in supplementing our traditional 
methods with ways of meeting each other at the level of common devo- 
tional understanding. The whole project bristles with difficulties, for 
the reception here given to the report and volume on Ways of Worship 
shows that we are liable to suspicions and misunderstandings which, at 
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the heart of our movement, we have largely overcome in the field of 
theological discussion. The lack of a common language in our devo- 
tional traditions, and the way in which theological differences are more 
keenly felt when they are prayed, are formidable difficulties, but con- 
stitute an unescapable challenge to devise ways of meeting each other 
more truly in that very moment of defencelessness and self-exposure 
when we are on our knees before our Judge and Saviour. 


V 


Finally, I would suggest that we must now grasp more firmly the 
central problem of our relationship. We claim that we have a unity in 
Christ ; we cannot show that we have unity in his Body, the Church. 
That is the heart of our dilemma, but it is also the ground of our hope. 
For we must believe, we who have such good reason for knowing it in 
the deepest places of our experience as Christians, that we are right in 
that first affirmation. The whole tradition of our movement affirms it, 
the messages of Lausanne and Edinburgh proclaimed it ; the report on 
the Church at Amsterdam praised and thanked God “for a mighty 
work of His Holy Spirit, by which we have been drawn together to 
discover that, notwithstanding our divisions, we are one in Jesus Christ.” 
Successive generations, entering into the means of grace which this 
ecumenical fellowship affords, humbly and wonderingly re-affirm the 
same. Yet it cannot be allowed to rest there, for we say either too little 
or too much. Nothing in the biblical conception of the Church, nor 
in the lives of the primitive Christians, will allow us to affirm for ever 
that we have unity in Christ and deny that we have unity in the Church. 
We must face this together now as a common problem, allowing each 
other no escape from the rigorous demands of accepting the Lordship 
of Christ. Certainly, by the time this Conference ends, we may hope 
that God will have shown us the lines along which our work should 
continue. The last chapter of the report on The Church contains three 
fruitful suggestions in the field of biblical studies ; the nature and work 
of the Holy Spirit, eschatology, and the various manifestations of the 
Kerygma. To those I would add — though it touches upon them all — 
a renewed common study of Christology, for surely it is chiefly in a 
deeper common understanding of the central mysteries of the Person 
and Work of Christ that we shall get more light upon the derived and 
complementary mysteries of the nature of his Body and Bride, the Church. 
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We must not exaggerate the part that can be played by Faith and 
Order. Our movement is only a tiny fraction of the continuous and 
largely hidden work of unification which is being carried out by Him 
in Whom all things are to be summed up. In every earnest prayer for 
the unity of the Body, in all honest theological study and in every act 
of Christian love and reconciliation, His unifying work goes forward. 
Although the Roman Catholic Church does not co-operate formally in 
our work, the manifest concern of Roman Catholics, both clergy and 
laity, has never been absent from my thoughts in everything that I have 
said. But here we are primarily concerned with our own Conference, 
and the specific responsibilities which it represents. 

In the goodness of God we are met together for the third time as a 
World Conference on Faith and Order. We have much for which to 
praise God in the labours of our fore fathers, and now we enter into 
their labours. I have tried to suggest some of the implications which 
face us today through all that has been given to us in the past. God has 
led us as churches into a new degree of conscious dependence upon 
each other, as we grow more aware of our common dependence upon 
Him. It is not for us to demand to know the nature or the time of the 
results of our work ; it is enough that in heaven, where the Father’s Name 
is honoured and His Will done, union is already effected through Christ 
our Lord, and that the Church prays daily for that which is done in 
heaven to be done on earth. We need have no fear that God has not 
prepared for us, as we meet in His Name, new paths for us to walk 
in. We need only to pray for His grace to discern His ways and to walk 
in them. 





THE PILGRIM PEOPLE OF GOD 


BY 


EDMUND SCHLINK 


The Church is on its way between the First and Second Advent of 
Christ. It is on its pilgrimage towards its Master who is coming 
again. It does not know what may yet happen to it on this pilgrimage 
through the world. Yet it is certain that at the end of it the Master 
is standing as the Victor over the world and all controversy. Then shall 
He assemble all those who are His, from all nations, countries, and 
times, and shall celebrate the great Holy Supper with them. Then 
after all struggle and strife there will be one flock and One Shepherd. 
If St. Paul wrote in his time: “For now is our salvation nearer than 
when we believed” (Rom. 13: 11), his words are even more relevant 
for the present. Christ’s coming again is nearer than ever. Christ will 
come to redeem his People. 


But let us not forget : The Lord will come not only as the Redeemer 
but as the Judge also, and not merely as the Judge of the world, but 
as the Judge of Christendom also. “For we must all appear before the 
judgment seat of Christ” (II Cor. 5: 10). Then will the Lord say to 
those on His right hand: “Come, ye blessed of my Father” — and to 
the others: “Depart from me, ye cursed” (Matt. 25: 34,41). He will 
then bring about a separation which will go much deeper than all 
separations that we men effect here on earth. In comparison with the 
divisions which the Day of Judgment will bring, the divisions of the 
churches are merely temporal, lacking eschatological finality in spite of 
their seriousness. For the division which Christ will bring about at the 
end of the world will cut across a// churches. None of the churches 
assembled here can count upon remaining undivided then. Even to 
those who have eaten and drunk in His presence and have heard His 
Word (Luke 13: 26f)— even to those who have prophesied in His 
Name and who have done great deeds, the Lord will say: “I never 
knew you, depart from me” (Math. 7: 22 f). 
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Who will then be saved? Those who are poor in spirit, those who 
hunger and thirst (Matt. 5: 3,6), those who watch and wait (Matt. 
25: 1 f), those who are restless, knowing that they are altogether stran- 
gers in this world and that they have no permanent home here, those 
who long, who expect the solution to all problems simply and only 
from the Coming Lord. Over the rich, the satisfied, the laughing, those 
who are at home in this world and love it, however, stands Christ 
saying : “Woe unto you !” (Luke 6: 24 f). 

We are assembled here as divided churches. But the Lord who will 
come again stands before us all, whether we realise it or not. We are 
already in the net which He has cast out, even if this net has not yet 
been drawn out of the sea and we may still imagine we are swimming 
about freely and gaily in the water. Yet the net will be drawn out of 
the water with certainty, and the good and the bad fish will be separated 
(Matt. 13 : 47f). However much we may be divided amongst ourselves, 
we are in fact one, because we are surrounded inescapably by the one 
net and because we shall be delivered up to the One Lord and Fisherman. 


II 


This judgment is not only a future one. It is already taking place 
in many parts of the world and of Christendom. I am thinking of the 
immense historical catastrophes and persecutions which God has allowed 
to break over many of our brethren. For them, God has already begun 
the eschatological time of examination and sifting, with the coming of 
anti-Christian and ideological forces which claim the total obedience of 
all that man is and calls his own. In such times, the temptation arises 
to save one’s life by denying Christ’s claim of Kingship and the betrayal 
of the brethren. In such tribulations and temptations separations of 
final importance are already taking place. Here the Lord has taken 
the fan into His hand already in order to separate the wheat from the 
chaff (Matt. 3: 12). 

The result of this separation, originating from catastrophes and 
temptations, can be foreseen by a human being just as little as he can 
know the result of the separation on the Day of Judgment. It may 
happen then that great and proud churches, which seemed to be firmly 
built, collapse like a pack of cards, and only a small remnant of them 
perseveres in face of temptation. Parishes which have a reputation for 
being alive suddenly prove to be dead (Rev. 3: 1). Leading churchmen to 
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whom Christians used to look for guidance suddenly have no more 
words of relief, comfort and advice for their flock. Divisions and 
changes of an unforeseen kind then take place. The first are the last 
and the last first. 

At the same time, however, the dividing walls between churches of 
different confessions become strangely transparent. In the times of 
tribulation there is a revaluation and change of the measures by which 
the divided Christian communities had measured each other hitherto. 
That which is great comes forth from the small, and the essential from 
the unessential, the One from the many. Many things which had been 
considered great and important and essential, traditionally dividing one 
church from the other, then appear small and unessential. For the gaze 
of those who resist temptation, and who stay with Christ despite all 
tribulation, with the Only Lord of the Church and of the world, is 
radically turned toward the future. The past is swept away in the 
subversion. The only thing which remains is to look to the Coming 
Redeemer and to cry in longing for the coming of his Kingdom. Thus the 
reunion of the separated brethren, as Vladimir Soloviev saw it in his 
vision of the Antichrist, becomes reality now in the prison cells, in forced 
labour camps, and on the way to executions. Thus Christ already 
assembles his One People in the very midst of the divisions of this time. 

This unity of the People of God appearing in times of great distress 
is experienced everywhere as a God-given reality, namely, as the reality 
of the presence of Christ. Whoever experiences that will see it not as 
a desperate escape, nor as an eccentricity resulting from an extra- 
ordinary situation. It is to him an undeniable divine reality. 


Ill 


It is all the more astonishing how little the remainder of Christendom 
is touched by this event of the thinning of the walls which traditionally 
divide the churches. Although they may think with sympathy of the 
churches in persecution, the subjects and questions with which they are 
preoccupied are as a rule quite different from those with which the 
churches under pressure are concerned. The treatment of the denomi- 
national problems is also different ; it is far more bound by tradition 
here than there. In spite of all sympathy they do not succeed in imagining 
themselves in the situation of those brethren, least of all draw the 
conclusions from it which have a bearing on their own situation. 
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It is even more astonishing how quickly that experience of the unity 
of the wandering People of God fades with many, when the time of 
persecution has ended. After the order of the Church has been largely 
destroyed in the catastrophe, they now reach back to the former order 
as if that were self-evident, they look for the outline of the {new jcon- 
struction in their own past and thereby restore simultaneously the old 
divisions amongst the denominations. 

Can this experience of unity be forgotten so light-heartedly ? Can 
it be dismissed with the remark that it was only an exceptional chance 
case, a matter of emergency measures in quite extraordinary situations ? 
Why does not the same apply to “normal” situations as to those 
frontier situations ? Have we forgotten that the very strangeness, the 
lack of recognition and peace, are the normal situation for the Church 
in the world, and that recognition by the world and peace with the 
world represent the anomaly? The Church finds itself in this world 
for ever in a frontier situation, and for that reason times of persecution 
are less dangerous than the peace-pact with the world which respects 
and guarantees the historically developed state of the Church. “Beloved, 
think it not strange concerning the fiery trial which is to try you: but 
rejoice, inasmuch as ye are partakers of Christ’s sufferings” (I Peter 
4: 12). During times of tribulations genuine experiences are known, 
and the hope which maketh not ashamed is strengthened (Rom. 5: 3 ff). 

Christendom in its desire for unity will have to learn from these 
its poorest, yet richest, brethren, from these its most despised members 
who are yet most honoured by God. Although their mouths will often 
be sealed, their experience is a clear witness. And if this experience is 
often hidden to us, they nevertheless appear before God as His true 
people. We shall have to learn from them to free our eyes from the 
past, and to look steadily forward to the Lord who is coming again. 
This is the only direction which has any meaning for those who are 
under pressure. This forward movement, however, is also the direction 
of the whole witness of the early Christians. Hastening forward in this 
direction we should look at each other with new eyes. 


IV 


During these last years we have often heard it said that a crisis has 


arisen in the work of the Commission of Faith and Order. Is there any 
justification for this remark? If there is such a crisis, it certainly does 
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not consist in a lack of interest in the subject of Faith and Order. 
Quite the contrary, this interest has grown considerably during the 
course of the 25 years since the Lausanne conference. We have only 
to recall the trans-denominational liturgical movement, and further the 
renewed interest in the sacraments, the ministry and the problem of 
tradition which far transcends the borders of the denominations. 

Nor is it possible to talk of a lack of results in the work done 
up to date. The divided churches have become acquainted with each 
other, and have learnt to regard each other with new eyes. They have 
come to a clear knowledge of that which unites them, and of that which 
divides them. The uniting factors have often been experienced as some- 
thing surprising, overpowering, and great, that will never be lost. The 
estrangement and lack of relations between the churches have been 
largely overcome today. 

There is also no lack of future tasks. Decisively important subjects, 
such as Christology and eschatology, still await thorough study. The 
same applies to the many problems concerning the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit and especially the problem of the unity and diversity of the 
charismata in the Body of Christ. Apart from that, other important 
issues the study of which will shed light upon our discussions, need to 
be taken up. I am thinking of the importance of anthropological and 
philosophical assumptions underlying the thought-forms in which the 
various churches make their statements of faith. Yes, the more the 
churches have approached each other, the more comprehensive has 
become the task they have to face. 

If there is talk of a crisis in the work of Faith and Order, neither can 
it be ascribed to the fact that its work has been joined with the work 
of the Stockholm and Oxford Conferences under the World Council of 
Churches since 1948. For the Study Department in Geneva, which has 
grown out of the work of the Life and Work Movement, has to such a 
happy degree become concerned with genuine theology and with 
biblical foundations that its work and that of the Commission for 
Faith and Order complement each other admirably. 

Yet despite all that, there may be some truth in it, when some speak 
of a crisis. For the work of Faith and Order finds itself, as it seems 
to me, in a crisis concerning its method. This method has been a 
systematic and comprehensive interdenominational comparison, whereby 
one endeavoured to elaborate a maximum of that which we all have in 
common. This method has been improved at Amsterdam in so far as 
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not only the agreements and disagreements were studied, but also the 
“agreements within the disagreements” and the “disagreements within 
the agreements.” This method may be even further improved and it 
will also remain indispensable for the future. Nevertheless we have now 
arrived at a limit in using this method. After leading at first to surpris- 
ing results of far-reaching agreement, with increasing exactness in its 
application, this method has also revealed the depth of our differences 
more clearly than had been the case in the enthusiasm of the ecumenical 
movement in its early days. It could not have been otherwise, because 
this method of comparison is a statistical method. It presupposed a 
certain static structure of the churches which are to be compared with 
each other. It does not reckon with changes and does not demand 
sacrifices from the churches involved. On the contrary, in the consti- 
tution of the World Council each church has a guarantee of its rights 
to be and remain as its is. I am convinced that we have reached a 
quite natural limit with the comparative method in our work for Faith 
and Order, and that on this way alone we can proceed no further. On 
the contrary, this way, which does not demand any sacrifices from those 
involved, will present us with continually growing difficulties. 

Ecumenical work has also been faced with a crisis because of what 
God Himself is doing amongst the divided churches in many countries. 
This goes far beyond the terms of even a most careful statistical com- 
parison. This divine challenge consists on the one hand in the new 
unity which has originated amongst our oppressed and persecuted 
brethren, and on the other hand in the message of the younger churches, 
who are determined to “forget those things which are behind,” and to 
“reach forth to those things which are before” (Phil. 3: 13), who have 
left the historical traditions behind, and strive towards unity as it 
corresponds with the One Lord, Who is coming towards us. There 
real changes actually take place. There traditional characteristics are 
sacrificed. And behold, these sacrifices prove to be the reception of 
riches, they prove themselves to be such blessings that they cannot even 
be called sacrifices. 

The crisis for the work of Faith and Order might consist in the fact 
that the vanguard of the wandering People of God seems to be further 
advanced today than the state of our deliberations. In the face of 
what actually happens in many countries today, in the enthusiastic 
reaching for the God-given aim, our work so far seems to many to be 
theoretical, slow and too much concentrated upon the past. 
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V 


In making this criticism, however, we must not overlook the fact 
that the churches assembled in World Council conferences have already 
taken an enormous and revolutionary step forward, as can be seen in 
their various, repeated and solemn declarations of unity in Christ. 
After Lausanne Oxford and Edinburgh they again confessed at 
Amsterdam : “We praise God and thank Him for a mighty work of 
His Holy Spirit, by which we have been drawn together to discover 
that, notwithstanding our divisions, we are one in Jesus Christ.” 
(Report of Section I.) This witness of unity in Christ by the churches 
has been a thrust forward of the greatest consequence. What has 
happened here ? 

Is this proclamation of unity merely a rhetorical statement which is 
to cover the shame and disgrace of disunited Christendom? No. Is it 
only the expression of a hope, merely stating an aim yet to be reached ? 
No. The answer to this question was already given in Oxford in 1937: 
“Our unity in Christ is not a theme for aspiration ; it is an experienced 
fact.” (Message to the Christian Churches.) It is present reality. 

But in what sense is the unity a present reality? Is it only present 
in each denomination to which the individual delegates belong? No, 
for it has been confessed by all together as “our unity.” 

Is this unity visible to everybody ? Is it reality in the strict empirical 
sense? No, not that either, for the Christians who have confessed 
their unity in Christ belong to divided churches, many of which have 
no inter-communion with each other. 

Is it then a rhetorical statement all the same? No. The confession 
of unity is a witness of faith which transcends all that is visible and 
which cleaves to Jesus Christ, who beyond all divisions and beyond all 
our understanding is the One Lord who rules his people and is active 
among them in the present. 

The proclamation of Unity in Christ despite our visible division is a 
statement of faith similar to the statement about the death of our sinful 
body in baptism. “Know ye not that as many of us as were baptised 
into Jesus Christ were baptised into his death ?” Know ye not “that 
our old man is crucified with him, that the body of sin might be des- 
troyed, that henceforth we should not serve sin?” “Likewise reckon 
ye also yourselves dead into sin but alive unto God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord” (Rom. 6: 3, 6, 11). All this is true even if we do not 
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see it. As baptised we have died unto sin, even if we recognise our- 
selves daily as sinners and have every reason to ask Our Father Who is 
in heaven : “Forgive us our trespasses.” As our belief that in baptism 
we have died with Christ unto sin leaps across the obstacle of our 
visible sins, as in our belief in the Crucified we are certain that as 
sinners we are justified before God, so we are also certain that despite 
all our divisions we are one in Christ. And as the certainty of death 
unto sin is based upon the fact of baptism, so is the certainty of unity 
based upon the experience we have had in our meetings, namely upon 
the fact that we have heard beyond all divisions the voice of the One 
Good Shepherd from the mouths of those assembled together with us, 
comforting and exhorting us. This mutual witness to Christ expressed 
the fact that we are baptised into the One Christ. 


VI 


But the very recognition of unity may lead to a crisis in ecumenical 
work. God always desires His invisible act of grace to take shape in 
the lives of those upon whom it has been bestowed. The indicative of 
the divine act of salvation always carries with itself the imperative 
which demands obedience to the act of salvation. Since we have died 
with Christ in baptism, we should walk in newness of life (Rom. 6: 4). 
“Shall we continue in sin that grace may abound — God forbid. How 
shall we that are dead to sin, live any longer therein? (Rom. 6: 1). 
For the baptised to remain in sin would not only be an anachronism 
but serious guilt. Yet that which applies to the baptised individual 
applies also to the community of the baptised : should we remain divided 
that unity become all the more powerful? God forbid. How should 
we who have known and confessed our unity in Christ want to live in 
division? With every justification it has already been stated at Lau- 
sanne: “We can never be the same again” (the Call to Unity). Have 
we really become different from what we were before ? 

We cannot declare the unity again and again and at the same time 
remain divided. The indicative of the recognised unity contains at the 
same time an imperative to manifest the unity. We cannot be satisfied 
to find the unity of the churches merely in the common belief in unity. 
Such limitation would mean a docetic conception of the Church and 
an indefensible “spiritualism.” For the Body of Christ is always 
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simultaneously a visible community of its members in Word, Sacrament, 
and Ministry. 

We cannot comfort ourselves either by saying that the multiplicity 
of our churches is the organically-unfolded wealth of the Body of Christ 
according to the Pauline statement on the diversity of the gifts of the 
Spirit. We are not allowed to equate this multiplicity with the divided 
churches today, because the Church as Christ’s Body is constituted 
through the communion with the Body of Christ in the Holy Supper, 
and where there is no communion at the Holy Supper, there is not true 
organic diversity but disorder and shame. 

Nor may we retreat into our own denominations, because we cannot 
forget that we have met brethren from the other churches whom we 
have recognised as members of the One Church. 

Thus we have been brought into a crisis through the very fact that 
we have recognised our unity. Without any effective progress towards 
reunion, the repeated proclamations of unity become untrustworthy 
before Christendom and before the world. If we do not manifest the 
unity which has been given to us, this act of God’s grace will become 
an accusation. The blessed knowledge of unity itself will then place us 
under God’s judgment. 

These sentences are not intended to deny that certain separations 
between those who call themselves Christians have to take place in 
obedience to God. In that case the issue is that of the eschatological 
separation between Church and pseudo-church, between Christ’s reign 
and the reign of the destructive powers cloaked in Christianity. The 
issue is then that of eternal life or eternal death. We must, however, 
deny that a// of the present divisions among Christians correspond to 
this last and unavoidable separation. 


Vil 


Let me break off here and return to the beginning of this paper. 

The Church is the pilgrim People of God. It finds itself in this 
world on the way towards its Master who is coming again. It 
does not know what may yet happen to it on the way. Yet it is 
certain that the Lord is coming to meet her in order to assemble His 
People who are scattered all over the world, so that they may live 
united with Him in eternal splendour. 
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Let us therefore hurry forward on this way and not stand still. Let 
us look forward. Let not our eyes be held to the present, but let us tear 
our eyes away from the visible divisions which we have not yet over- 
come, and let us look firmly to the One Lord towards Whom we are 
moving. In the view ahead, in the expectation of the Coming Judge 
of the world and the Redeemer, we shall recognise the temporary 
character and the lack of finality of many things which divide us now. 

Let us hurry forward on our way through the world and not stand 
still nor look back. Let us live by expectation rather than by 
digging ourselves into the past. Let us tear away our eyes from the 
hardened one-sidedness of our conceptions of those historical events in 
which the division of the Church once took place. Let us direct our 
eyes towards the much deeper division which the Returning Lord will 
effect in all churches, and towards the unity of the eternal splendour which 
he will bring with him. In that perspective the past will take on a 
new light and many problems which still seem insoluble to us, now, 
will resolve themselves. 

Let us hasten forward. Only in the expectation of the Second Com- 
ing will we understand the biblical documents of the First Advent of 
Our Lord. For the whole of the New Testament message points ahead, 
and only in hurrying forward. shall we understand it rightly. Only in 
the expectation of the Lord who is coming again shall we be united 
with the Lord who once came in the flesh. For the Crucified Lord who 
comes again is knocking at the door of the house which we have built 
for ourselves, where we hide from God and the brethren, where we 
have barricaded ourselves. He says: “Behold, I stand at the door 
and knock : if any man hear my voice, and open the door, I will come 
in to him, and will sup with him, and he with me” (Rev. 3: 20). 
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Text: Eph. 2: 13-29. 


“But now in Christ Jesus you who once were far off have been 
brought near in the blood of Christ. For he is our peace, who has 
made us both one, and has broken down the dividing wall of hostility, 
by abolishing in his flesh the law of commandments and ordinances, 
that he might create in himself one new man in place of the two, so 
making peace, and might reconcile us both to God in one body through 
the cross, thereby bringing the hostility to an end. And he came and 
preached peace to you who were far off and peace to those who were 
near ; for through him we both have access in one Spirit to the Father. 
So then you are no longer strangers and sojourners, but you are fellow- 
citizens with the saints and members of the household of God, built 
upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus him- 
self being the chief cornerstone, in whom the whole structure is joined 
together and grows into a holy temple in the Lord ; in whom you also 
are built into it for a dwelling place of God in the Spirit.” 

This is a tremendous text, one of the greatest texts in the New 
Testament on the subject of the Church. Its richness is overpowering. 
The thoughts, the images it contains rend the forms of language and 
logic. It is impossible to reduce its content to a clear sequence of 
expression and ideas. 

The Apostle was overwhelmed by the mighty things that he saw 
happening before his eyes, the development which he himself as an 
instrument in God’s hand had been active in bringing about. The 
dividing wall of hostility had been broken down. Two worlds, two 
civilizations, two cultural traditions which had until now been absolutely 
alien, even hostile, to each other were being fused together through 
that new creative power that had come into the world — a power that 
made for unity, a power of reconciliation. The reconciliation of the 
individual to God, based on the sacrifice of the Cross, on the great 
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act of atonement, had its counterpart in the new harmony between 
Jew and Gentile. The enmity was slain. The gospel of peace went 
forth into the world. A new living organism was being built up, like 
a mighty edifice, and yet a living thing, a new body. This was happen- 
ing before the Apostle’s eyes, partly through his own words and activ- 
ities. This to him was the most marvellous event of his time. And he 
was not mistaken. In spite of the apparent insignificance of the Christ- 
ian groups, in spite of the fact that the statesmen and wise people of 
the Roman world as yet hardly noticed what was going on in Ephesus, 
in Corinth, in Salonica, in Rome itself, here a power had been set in 
motion that could not be stopped, a power stronger than the legions 
of Caesar, more fraught with potentialities than the mighty structure 
of the Empire. It broke down the isolation of Judaism ; the law of 
commandments and ordinances was abolished. The history of revel- 
ation in Israel had reached its climax, and had put forth a fruit that 
belonged not to one people, but to mankind. There were no strangers 
any more, none privileged above the other. God’s sovereign act in 
Christ Jesus had a universal scope. It was destined to be preached 
and offered to all the peoples of the earth. So the images crowd and 
jostle each other in these verses of the Epistle to the Ephesians. The 
edifice that was growing rather than being built derived its plan and 
its scope from Christ. All those who were built into the edifice, who 
were incorporated into the body, who belonged to the household of 
faith, to the community of believers, all who through Christ had access 
to the Father, all who in Christ had found their peace, had been brought 
into harmony with God’s own being, with His creative activity. 

Thus it appeared in the first century. It seemed possible to see, to 
understand what God was doing, in the building-up of the Christian 
Church. But what has happened since then, in the history of Christ- 
ianity through the centuries? There have been erected new dividing 
walls, there has been enmity between Christians, who should have 
their unity, their peace in Christ. The growth of the Church is a wonder- 
ful thing to contemplate, but it is also a great tragedy. New walls 
have been built, new ordinances have taken the place or obscured the 
living power of the Gospel, of the Spirit of Christ. Certainly, the 
Spirit of Christ has never ceased to work in individuals — in every 
time, in every communion the accomplished work of atonement has 
been active, has been recognized through its fruits. The power of the 
Cross, the sharing in the great reconciliation has been verified. But 
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very often it has seemed as if the external ecclesiastical organization 
obscured rather than revealed the work of Christ. The harmonious, 
growing building has become a series of uncompleted structures for 
which divine authority has been claimed, in which the Gospel has been 
enclosed and fettered, which have separated from each other the friends 
of the Redeemer. And this perhaps is the crowning tragedy, that the 
divisions in Christendom have been caused by sincere disciples, who 
have felt constrained by their conscience, by their fidelity to the Lord, 
to go their own way, to build up their own churches. 

No wonder people in divers times, and also in the present time, 
have turned away from all that seemed to them purely external in the 
life of the Church. The mystics in all ages have felt estranged from the 
external ordinances, and have taken refuge in the inner sanctuary of 
the soul—in the “interior castle,” where the soul has communion 
with the Saviour, there everything else is of little or no importance. 
‘“*Er, nur er’ — “He, He alone’ — was the confession of Zinzendorf. 
Many of you will remember the famous phrase in Newman’s Apologia 
where he speaks of his youthful conversion and how he found rest 
“in the thought of two and two only absolute and luminously self- 
evident beings, myself and my creator.”” There are many sayings in the 
writings of the great mystics that express this sense of union with God 
in Christ. There is definite continuity between them and the revival 
movements in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries that have their 
roots in pietism. Johann Arndt belongs to this tradition, and there 
have been in recent times many in Lutheran churches who have found 
nourishment for their souls in this “True Christianity” and in the 
“Garden of Paradise.” There are today in many countries and chur- 
ches those who have been disappointed by the external forms of 
traditional Christianity, and who have considered one thing alone to be 
necessary — to meet the Saviour, to be in Him, to experience that 
peace which He alone can give to the faithful soul. When we catalogue 
and discuss our agreements and disagreements we often forget this 
dividing line, which runs through all communions, between the society, 
the churchmen, the organizers, the dogmatists, the liturgists on the 
one hand and the flock of quiet people in the land on the other, who 
do not care greatly for anything but this alone, to be with Jesus. The 
church history of the last century is a strange spectacle. Was it not 
in the groups of individuals who were brought together by their simple 
faith, by their common experience of life in Christ, in the 
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society of the friends of Jesus, that the unity movement had its origin ? 
The ecumenical development is hardly to be understood without the 
background of the missionary enterprise, of the Evangelical Alliance, 
of the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and not least the Student Movement. 
Men who had been fostered in this unecclesiastical atmosphere 
again discovered the Church. How had the Bible been put in their 
hands? Is it not a gift of the Church, or rather of God through the 
Church to the individual? The Church was prior to the Bible. It was 
discovered how it had pleased God to use in a wonderful way the external 
tools, the ordinances, the devotional forms, the organization for his 
purpose — in spite of all human deficiences with which they are tainted. 
The great edifice has not been raised — the one, complete temple, as a 
cathedral where every part is in harmony with the whole structure, and 
all witnesses to the unity of the Church, to the atonement that has 
been accomplished once for all. But still there is no getting away from 
the Church. Without it there can be no Christian life. Even if the 
complete temple is not there, but yet the building has been continued, 
the organism, which in spite of all we dare to call the Body of Christ 
has not ceased to live. In each of the parts still something of the Spirit, 
of the mind of Christ has been revealed — something of the same 
miracle has been repeated. Perhaps even there has been some divine 
economy, there has been given to each of the sundry parts to exhibit 
some particular aspect of the fullness of Christ — to the one the intimate 
communion of Christian brethren, to another the burning love of the 
Saviour, to the third the eager will to work in his Service, to the fourth 
the great vision, the apprehension of the eternal verities. And at the 
same time the old foundations in some parts of the world seem menaced, 
and human erections fall, yet the Body of Christ is growing over the 
the whole globe. We have been reminded of this fact during these 
days, and in the whole ecumenical movement. One of the strongest 
impressions for many from a meeting such as ours will perhaps be the 
fact that the Gospel has called people of every land and every race, 
made them all members of the household of God, given them access 
to the Father, and poured into human souls of different structures, 
from different cultural traditions, the peace of Christ — that the Christ- 
ian message is interpreted with new confidence, that it lives in new 
freshness amongst peoples on whom we used to look almost as the 
Jew looked upon the Gentiles. It has been a prejudice amongst many 
that the Gospel has been considered as an export from the West. But 
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in many cases it seems that those on whom we looked as being{afar 
are really nigh, that they put the Western countries to shame. Is not 
here the experience from Apostolic times repeated ? When the Gospel 
is allowed to operate in its purity, then the dividing walls are broken 
down, and the message of atonement meets with response in every 
human heart into which it really penetrates. So there is still a building 
up, a growing of the body of Christ, wonderful in our eyes. It has 
pleased God, in spite of all, to use the weak and divided Church. 

Here is the problem that confronts us— the mystery which we 
but dimly perceive. To be near to Christ, to be in him, that surely 
is important above everything. But this being in Christ cannot be 
realized in some secret enclosure of the life of the soul ; it has an indis- 
soluble relation to the external life of the Church, which has been born 
out of the historic act of God in Christ ; it is built, in all its various 
forms, upon the Apostles and Prophets, with Christ as its cornerstone. 
No faith can be without some order. God uses the Church in its 
poverty and disunion in order to join new members to the body of 
Christ, and as means of his Spirit. So this question is pressed upon 
us: have our thoughts about the activity of God been too narrow, 
too human — have we imagined an ideal of our own which does not 
fit in with the plan of God? Would He be willing to use also our 
disunion, which seems to us unbearable, for His purpose? Has He 
perhaps laid the foundations of His temple wider than we imagined ? 
Perhaps we are only in the early phase of the history of the Church. 
Perhaps He is at work on hidden ways also in this troubled and bewilder- 
ing time. Perhaps He even may have some use for our little conferences, 
our very human enterprises, if we are careful to listen to His word and 
faithfully labour in our near and obvious tasks. 

But when we see something of the vastness of His work, when we 
dimly perceive that He is even now acting in order to realize something 
of that of which the text speaks, we have to be very humble and not 
pretend to understand His ways. He may span the vaults of His 
cathedral wider and higher than human master-builders can attempt or 
imagine. The completion of the work we must leave to Him entirely, 
be it that it should please Him to bring it to fulfilment in history or 
reserve it for the new aeon, for the world to come. But we should be 
anxious to listen to His words. We should be grateful if He deigns to 
use us in some measure as His collaborators — use perhaps also our mis- 
takes — for the attaining of ends that are hidden to us. And we should 
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try to be very patient, remembering that while He can fill a human 
life, can fill a passing moment, with eternity, yet a thousand years “in 
His sight are but as yesterday when it is past, and as a watch in the 
night.” 

But we may then hope that He will let us in faith see something of 
the correspondence between the work of redemption on Calvary and 
our own salvation, and also the building up of the Church of God. 
And we shall then — under all restlessness and tribulation — experience 
that in Him alone is our peace. And it shall be made clear that nothing 
is more important than to be in Him, and that only as His servants 
are in Him, the work for the unity of His Church can go forward. 

To Him alone, Who is our peace and our righteousness, in Whom 
is our eternal hope, be all honour and glory. 

Amen. 





SOCIAL AND 
CULTURAL FACTORS IN OUR DIVISIONS 


BY 


WINFRED E. GARRISON 


Students of religion have long known that culture, social structure 
and habits, climate, economic conditions, forms of government, national 
loyalties and the like affect all religions except their own. 

I heartily concur in the general appreciation of the service rendered 
by Prof. Dodd? in bringing to the attention of the Conference the fact 
that these non-theological influences upon ecclesiastical attitudes are 
pertinent to the field of our enquiry. But I am surprised at the novelty 
that seems to be ascribed to the discovery, not merely of the importance 
of considering these influences, but even of their very existence. Surely 
it requires no argument to prove that social, cultural and political con- 
ditions have left their mark on the patterns of religious thought and 
behaviour. 

I have seldom conversed at any length with any British or Continental 
European theologian who did not indicate that he recognised a definite 
quality of Amerikanismus in the religious thought and practice of my 
compatriots — a quality obviously derived from the social fluidity, the 
cultural immaturity, the impatience of restraint, the individualistic con- 
cept of liberty, the zest for action, growth and material gain, all of 
which are seen as characteristics of what is, relatively, a frontier situa- 
tion. Similarly, it is not to be denied that in America one may hear it 
said, from time to time, that European Christianity exhibits traits im- 
posed upon it or instilled into it by the accidents of a long and turbulent 
secular history, and that it gives solemn theological and ecclesiastical 
sanction to ways of thinking and acting which in fact register reactions 
to social and political situations. It is scarcely possible that both of 
those can be false. One or the other, or both, may be true. 

One chief purpose of giving attention to cultural and social (or “non- 
theological’) factors is to induce each to scrutinize critically his own 
position — and especially those aspects of it which are obstacles to 





1 See the Ecumenical Review. Autumn 1949. 
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unity — with a view to discovering whether there are elements in it which 
owe their support largely, or chiefly, or even solely, to these secular 
considerations which, in their very nature, are fortuitous, contingent, 
temporal (not to say temporary) and local. I may say parenthetically 
that historical circumstances of this kind may be temporal and tem- 
porary even though they have existed for a long time, and may be local 
even though their locus may be impressive in geographical extent. 

While the test of intellectual honesty in such research is one’s own 
attitude to this kind of examination, each is also under obligation to 
apply the same method to the consideration of the positions of groups 
other than his own. It is not easy to do this without prejudice, for every 
man who views a landscape must view it from where he stands. The 
presupposition of this study is that where each man stands is partly 
defined by those things which constitute his social heritage and go far 
toward making him the kind of man he is. When the landscape to be 
viewed is that of religion, the observer’s standpoint is determined by 
theological convictions, personal experience, relationship to a particular 
group, and this complex of cultural and social factors which are the 
special subject of our present enquiry. He cannot shift his standpoint 
arbitrarily, even by a generous act of determination to be completely 
objective. But if we cannot escape from the limitations of our respective 
points of view — and I doubt whether any of us really wants to, for we 
are here as men of conviction and commitment, not as disinterested 
spectators of the battle — we can at least recognize them and make 
allowance for them. 

I shall doubtless go on to the end being a white American, with a 
firm attachment to the concept of a great deal of individual liberty in 
economics, industry, government and religion, an unwavering devotion 
to the free church principles of voluntaryism and the separation of 
church and state, a certain suspicion of intricate ecclesiastical systems 
which seem to me to be constructed according to feudal and monar- 
chical patterns that not only are outmoded now, but never were relevant 
to the Christian gospel, and a strong belief that the struggle for any 
high degree of doctrinal agreement among free minds as a condition 
of unity is both futile and unnecessary. From this standpoint, which I 
am not likely to abandon and which I know a good many million other 
Christians will not abandon, I must do my honest best to view the stand- 
points that are different from mine and try to see how the situation looks 
to those who occupy these points of view. 
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To make this enquiry into cultural and social factors profitable, one 
other principle must be kept in mind. The fact that a given doctrinal 
belief or church practice may seem to be correlated with a particular 
social or cultural fact does not prove that it is wrong. It may have other 
and entirely adequate grounds, and the correlation may be incidental. 
It would be disastrous if our explorations in this field should turn out to 
be a general undermining of Christian beliefs and practices, whether our 
own or others, on the theory that, since they are all found to have some 
correlation with secular affairs and to bear the imprint of cultural and 
social conditions, therefore none of them has any authority that is valid 
for Christians generally. For illustration I will cite one thing which I 
have no personal interest whatever in defending. In 17th-century Eng- 
land, when both church and state were in a condition of structural instab- 
ility, it was declared that episcopacy and monarchy were indispensable 
to each other. “No bishop, no king” became a slogan by which to woo 
loyal monarchists to the support of the episcopal rather than the pres- 
byterian system of polity. I suppose no one will deny that throughout 
a great part of the history of Christianity the episcopal structure of the 
church has had a certain analogy — to put it no stronger — to the struc- 
ture of civil government. I cite this only to say that, assuming it to be 
true, it does not prove that episcopacy has no other or no more sub- 
stantial foundation. 

We need to recognize the social and cultural influences which have 
helped to determine our own positions, as well as those of others, but 
we also need to guard against being intimidated or unduly embarrassed 
by the recognition of these facts. 

Passing over such important questions as those of episcopacy and 
independency and of the nature of the Church’s continuity, on both of 
which it may be argued that social and political influence have not been 
without some effect, I wish to direct attention to two other areas in 
which these factors are even more manifestly influential. The first of 
these has to do with the contrast between the state-church system and 
the free-church system. The second concerns the degree of theological 
agreement that is to be considered essential in a united church and, more 
particularly, the means by which the degree of theological agreement 
deemed necessary to a church’s integrity has hitherto been sought. 

The difference between the state-church system and the free-church 
system is one which it would be unfraternal and un-Christian for us to 
regard as a permanent and unbridgeable chasm, but it is one which it 
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is folly to ignore. It is a delicate topic, not easy to discuss without the 
danger of giving offence, even when one’s intention is most irenic. It is, 
however, a real obstacle to unity, and it must therefore be faced. This 
seems a good place to face it, for certainly here, if anywhere, social 
and cultural forces have had great influence in determining the develop- 
ments. The distinction to which attention is now being called represents 
a cleavage quite different from that between churches having author- 
itative unifying structures — episcopal, presbyterial or synodical — and 
those which cherish the autonomy of the local congregation. Churches 
with any of these polities may be “free churches,” as indeed all of them 
are in the United States or in any other country having no establishment. 

We are concerned for the moment with the contrast between (a) those 
churches which regard themselves as, ideally at least, co-extensive with 
entire community and which employ some measure of connection with 
the civil government as a means of realizing this claim, and (b) those 
which consider that the membership of the Church should consist of 
persons who have made some personal and voluntary commitment to 
Christ and his cause. This difference involves widely variant concep- 
tions of the nature of the Church. 

The first of these views is exhibited with complete clarity and fine 
scholarship in the volume representing the Swedish Lutheran position, 
recently published in English under the title This is the Church, edited 
by Bishop Nygren, which is a translation of the greater part of an out- 
standing work issued in Swedish in 1945. This symposium by some of 
the ablest minds in the Church of Sweden makes it clear that that church 
views establishment as a state church and the inclusion of practically 
the entire population of a country within the membership of the church, 
regardless of personal faith, repentance or commitment, as perfectly in 
harmony with the New Testament concept of the Church and with a 
sound theology of the Church. 

Speaking for myself, I cannot refrain from saying how shocking 
such an idea seems to me. Speaking for the free churches generally, I 
can only say that, by and large, they reject this conception in toto. It 
would be out of place in this session even to raise the question as to 
which concept of the church is exegetically and theologically right, and 
it is not mentioned in order to disparage either view or any church. It 
is, however, pertinent to raise the question as to what social and cultural 
(that is, non-theological) factors have played some part — I will not say 
necessarily the decisive part, though it may have been that — in bringing 
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both groups to these widely different positions, the disharmony between 
which is one of the serious impediments to union. 

Let me begin by scrutinizing the free-church position, which I myself 
hold. This position implies that membership in the church is conditioned 
upon a voluntary act of commitment to Christ. Of course that does 
not mean that the church came into existence through man’s will or 
man’s act, but that membership in it is voluntary. The belief that the 
church ought to be so constituted, and the actual existence of a church 
so constituted, imply the claim that every man ought to have the legal 
and civil right to make the decision involved in such a choice and to act 
upon it freely — that is to say, the right to worship God according to 
the dictates of his conscience and, in doing so, to be exempt not only 
from actual legal compulsions or restraints amounting to persecution, 
but also from social, political or economic disadvantages imposed upon 
him by the state, or by a dominant church backed by the state, as a 
consequence of his faith. This obviously involves a concept of the char- 
acter of the state as well as an idea of the nature of the church. 

The history of modern times seems to make it indisputable that the 
idea of such rights was kindled in the minds of men far more by the 
development of concepts of civil and political liberty through the work 
of secular thinkers, statesmen, social agitators and political theorists 
than by biblical and theological research. 

One very influential voice, which may be mentioned only as an 
illustration, was that of John Locke, who was at once a philosopher 
and a social and political theorist. It was in these capacities that he 
made his great contribution to the cause of individual liberty. He was 
a Christian to be sure, but certainly no professional exegete, theologian 
or church administrator. It is well for democratic free churchmen to 
remember that John Locke — fountain of the philosophy of freedom as 
he was — was himself a loyal monarchist and a member of the estab- 
lished Church of England. 

Before and after and around the thinkers and theorists of civil liberty 
there was a great and growing wave of less articulate popular demand 
for freedom. Through all these influences, which may be called “‘sec- 
ular” — using the term without opprobrium — and which were cer- 
tainly “non-theological,’”” some millions of men came to be aware of 
civil rights not previously or generally recognized. It was natural for 
some of them to discover that these rights were as applicable in the 
field of religion as in any other — that if they had the general, civil 
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rights to think, speak, print, persuade and organize for the promotion 
of their ideas, they could do all these things in the practice and propaga- 
tion of their faith. That meant religious liberty. It also meant free 
churches. 

The Netherlands, England and America furnished the most fertile 
fields for this development and the most conspicuous examples of it. 
It was carried farther in America than elsewhere because the political 
instruments of restraint were relatively ineffective, the sociological and 
geographical incitements to the independence of the individual were 
greatest, and the importation of all the European varieties of religion 
made them all minorities in the new country. This came to be true in 
the individual colonies before the winning of American political inde- 
pendence, so that the system of Establishment in the nine colonies that 
had established churches was fading out, and national establishment of any 
one church was a political impossibility, even if anybody had wanted it. 

The free church system, however, was not an American invention 
and is not now to be brushed off as an American idiosyncrasy. It had 
roots in Holland and in England. Moreover, it had deeper roots than 
that. All that John Locke said about religious liberty in his celebrated 
Letters Concerning Toleration had already been said, in substance, 
by Tertullian early in the 3rd century and by Lactantius either at the 
end of that century or in the earliest years of the 4th century. Back of 
that, it will not be denied that the Church of the Ist century was a “free 
church” in the sense that nobody was in it who did not want to be. 
Its human components were convinced and committed persons who had 
voluntarily entered its fellowship, and who claimed the individual right 
to choose a religious association in accordance with their faith — even 
in an age when theories of individual rights were undeveloped and when 
a pagan government was doing what it could to compel all its subjects 
to unite in giving it religious sanction. 

Whether this early state of the Church was, in the design of God, 
only temporary, and whether it was His eternal purpose that the Church 
should take over instruments of compulsion as soon as it was strong 
enough to wield them, are questions beyond the scope of this inquiry. 
At present I am merely saying that the modern exponents of religious 
liberty and a free church did not invent these ideas. They were there 
ready to be discovered in history when modern social and political 
thought brought them to mind and when social, political and cultural 
conditions made their realization possible. 
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The “denominational system’ may more plausibly be called an 
American invention. If it is, it is not one to be proud of. Actually, it 
is not an invention at all but an inevitable consequence of the coexis- 
tence of two old factors with one new one. The old factors were the 
natural tendency of men’s minds to develop diverse views, and the 
refusal of each church to give more than very limited scope for a diver- 
sity of views within its own communion. The new factor was the absence 
of any action by the state to enforce conformity, penalize dissent or 
prevent organization for the maintenance and promotion of variant 
views of religion. This new factor, freedom, was in the main a secular 
product, though not wholly so. The free-church system, then, culmin- 
ating in extreme and divisive denominations as we know it at its worst 
in America, was deeply affected by non-theological factors. 

What about the state-church system against which the free-church 
system arose in protest ? What social and political factors entered into 
its formation and development ? That is, of course, a much longer and 
more intricate story. Essentially, it began in the 4th century — not with 
the Edict of Toleration, when the church ceased to be a persecuted 
church, but later in that century when the church became a persecuting 
church. Within that century there had arisen the view that religious 
solidarity was essential to the stability of the state and the cohesion of 
the social order, and that it was the duty of the state and church in 
cooperation to use whatever means of compulsion might be convenient 
and effective to that end. Paganism and heresy alike were to be erad- 
icated, by the sword if necessary, and the membership of the church 
was to be made coextensive with the total population of the civil com- 
munity. Churchmen then were glad to remember that the religion of 
Israel had been a compulsory religion for all Israelites, and to quote 
verses from Deuteronomy commanding the slaughter even of spouses 
or children who departed from the faith. 

Whether the church or the state initiated this programme of compulsory 
conformity is a moot question, but one that is not of primary importance. 
Both adopted it, not on theological but on pragmatic grounds. This 
social and political philosophy, which viewed the inclusion of the whole 
of society in one religious structure as essential both for the safety of 
the state and for the honour of the church, dominated Europe for a 
thousand years. It carried on through the Reformation and into the great 
Protestant national churches. Persecution ceased with the growth of 
civil rights. Not only were the instruments of compulsion laid aside but 
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the spirit of compulsion was superseded by the spirit of liberty. But 
the state-church system, which must now be explained and defended 
on other grounds, still exhibits the pattern fixed upon it by the social 
and political forces under the impact of which it was created, just as 
truly as the free-church system exhibits the secular concepts of liberty. 
Those who adhere to these two contrasting systems, and find biblical 
and theological sanction for them, cannot hope to find common ground 
unless they are willing to recognize the complex and partly secular 
background of both. 

There is no time to do much more than mention the other area to 
which reference has been made — namely, that which concerns the 
degree of theological agreement that is essential to a united church and 
the means by which it has been attained, in so far as it has been 
attained. It would perhaps be fanciful to ascribe to secular influences 
any decisive part in orienting the mind of the Church toward doctrinal 
agreement as a necessary criterion, though even that might be a subject 
for profitable study. Some of the great creeds were formulated for the 
explicit purpose of excluding heretics, and the motives for desiring to 
exclude those particular heretics might be found to show a mingling 
of theological and non-theological factors. The unmistakable and deter- 
mining influence of secular forces, however, is seen in the procedures 
by which unanimous consent has been obtained for these doctrinal 
formulations. Throughout the greater part of the Church’s history the 
gaining of general acceptance for such formulations was not accom- 
plished without the use of violence or the threat of violence for the 
suppression of dissenting opinions. 

I wish to quote one paragraph from the report of a small conference 


on the “non-theological factors” held at the Chateau de Bossey in 
November 1951: 


Some look back with longing to a past when a very high degree of 
unity appeared to exist within the Church. A closer examination, how- 
ever, reveals the unpleasant fact that in the attainment of this unity coer- 
cion or persecution played a lesser or a greater part. Sometimes the 
Church was supported by the strong arm of the state in enforcing unity ; 
sometimes it applied physical and spiritual coercion itself ; sometimes the 
state applied the coercion in its own interests. This fact carries with it 
far-reaching implications for the type of unity which can be reached under 
conditions of civil liberty. No one participating in ecumenical discussions 
would defend the use of any form of coercion in attaining unity today, 
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because unity must grow out of the message of Jesus Christ. Our quest 
is for such unity as is compatible with freedom. 


This statement certainly does not exaggerate the part that has been 
played in the past by political pressure and the police power of the state 
in attempting to unify the church, doctrinally and otherwise. As the 
Church now seeks unity, it may well be warned by its own history not 
to seek a kind of unity that cannot be attained without violent and 
coercive means, which no one here present would for an instant tolerate. 
The Church today has no Constantine and no Theodosius. It does not 
want one. Our quest is for such unity as is compatible with freedom. 





SOCIAL AND 
CULTURAL FACTORS IN OUR DIVISIONS 


BY 


JOSEF HROMADKA 


The analysis of the non-theological factors has to be a self-examina- 
tion, a rigid self-searching. It ought to be an earnest theological self- 
confrontation with the ultimate issues and facts of our faith. The 
situation in which we are finding ourselves, here at Lund, is a very, 
very grave one. Although the situation of the Church is always critical, 
our gathering at Lund goes in its gravity and in its potential dangers 
far beyond that of Edinburgh and that of Lausanne. Those who were 
present at Lausanne may well remember the calmness of those days. 
And although the Edinburgh Conference took place under the shadow 
of a perilous danger we, then, still were under the illusion of normal 
times. But now we are intensely aware of tensions the outcome of 
which we cannot foresee. It may prove to be the end of a great ecumen- 
ical era, but it may prove to be a victorious new beginning of mutual 
understanding and cooperation. The mercy of the living God is bound- 
less and beyond our comprehension. All depends on the perspective 
and on the attitude from which and with which we approach the great 
issues lying before us. The reality of the Church is not understandable 
if we tackle it purely theoretically and intellectually. And the same 
applies to the real worship of God and to our communion at the table 
of the Lord. Are we here gathered as theological theorists and eccle- 
siastical dignitaries, or primarily as lost sheep rescued by the suffering, 
crucified and risen Lord, trying to understand ourselves and to inter- 
pret our faith and actions ? 


Our conference is taking place in a time of profound shifts and 
changes in the very structure of our life and history — and we look at 
one another with apprehension, distrust and, at times, even suspicion. 
What I say may be an exaggeration, and yet let us not be too optimistic. 
We may speak the same doctrinal, dogmatic and theological language, 
and be separated from one another by such a gulf or barrier that we 
urgently have to ask ourselves whether our common doctrine has not 
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degenerated and become an empty shell, meaningless for the present 
history of the Church. Our division cuts across our church organisa- 
tions, common worship and sacramental forms. When listening to the 
address discussing the claims of free churches versus what we call the 
state-churches I could not help feeling that in our particular situation 
this issue has become largely irrelevant. The same can be, in many 
ways, said about our controversy between the Catholic and Anglican 
tradition on the one hand and the Protestant and Evangelical conception 
of the Church on the other. Let us, in view of the terrific upheaval of 
our time, examine our own positions as to their integrity, and let us not 
forget that we might adhere to our particular liturgical, dogmatic and 
organizational forms for reasons which have little to do with the essen- 
tial message of the Gospel. 

I have had — like many of you — the depressing experience that 
my — hypothetically speaking — most provocative dogmatic heresies 
have been tolerated, overlooked or leniently listened to, whereas 
my Christian loyalty has been questioned on account of my 
political and social point of view and decision. What is, at times, 
happening in our congregations or local discussions may be true also 
in such a gathering as the present one. What is it that cements and 
integrates members of this conference into one organic unity? What 
are the ultimate, deepest, invisible, imperceptible, and at the same time 
the most real motives and norms by which we are guided and which 
determine the way of our mutual approach? What has formed and 
shaped our preparations for Lund, what is forming and shaping our 
preparations for Lucknow and Evanston? We may be very sincere in 
emphasizing with vigour our definite theological, biblical approach to 
any issue. And yet, somewhere at the bottom of our inward life, of 
our theological thought may be a hidden ulterior driving force. Our 
struggle for an adequate understanding of the Word of God, of the 
Prophets, of the Gospel, of the Church, of its functions, may be, in a 
perilous way, coloured and transformed by our unconscious, or almost 
unconscious, social, political, cultural fears, anxieties and desires. 
(Secret, perceptible and imperceptible philosophical or metaphysical 
motives have been mentioned by other speakers.) 

But let us look at it also from the opposite side : if we disagree among 
ourselves in our theological perspective, in either our Catholic or our 
Protestant emphases, we must carefully scrutinize our approach, our per- 
sonal or ecclesiastical predilections and hobbies to see to what extent 
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and in what measure they might have been prompted by some unavowed 
political or sociological pressure. There are people who use the Church 
and Christian ideology for a social or cultural self-protection. There 
exists a static orthodoxy as a trench or as a Maginot line of political 
fear, of social anxiety and conservatism. But the dangers are every- 
where. It is here that I may call your attention to a serious situation 
we in our countries are confronted with. The tremendous changes in 
the very structure and the very formations of our social life have made 
our theology and church much more watchful and responsible than they 
used to be before. All is at stake. We are realizing what it means 
(theologically speaking) to walk between life and death. Every word 
and category, every traditional church activity has to be re-thought, 
re-interpreted, re-evaluated as to its integrity and relevance. Many of 
us have rejected the notion that we can hibernate behind the old walls 
of confession, doctrine or church constitution. The tremendous chal- 
lenge which comes from the revolutionary socialistic ideology has one 
salutary effect. We have to go to the place where the Prophets 
heard the Word, where the Church of the Apostles had to walk — 
between Jerusalem with her devastated temple and Rome, the old Rome 
of 1900 years ago, the new centre of the world. We have learned today 
to read the New Testament in a new, fresh and challenging way. 
Rom. 13 (“the powers that be are ordained of God”) and Rev. 13 
(‘a beast rise up out of the sea’) have to be re-read and reconsidered 
in view of our situation. We have come to understand in a very real 
manner the way of the apostles as we know them from the Acts. Our 
present attitude to our state and civilization might very easily be shaped 
by some petrified formulas either in a positive (according to Rom. 13) 
or a negative (according to Rev. 13) direction. How much we can learn 
from the sovereign faith of Paul who breaks with his own synagogue, his 
own holy city and temple of Jerusalem, appeals to his Roman citizenship 
and goes to Rome with a determination to defend his cause before the 
Caesar! The author of the Acts and the Church knew about the end 
of Paul at Rome, and yet there is in the book not a sign of hatred 
to Rome. Yes, we have sometimes to leave our Jerusalems and temples 
in order to carry out and justify our mission before a secular and allegedly 
hostile tribunal. But how sovereign and vigorous must be our faith and 
freedom to be able to do that ! We have to give up all the myths, super- 
stitions, empty speculations and idealistic illusions inherited from the 
past. We have to combat a self-pitying self-righteousness and to 
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understand in what the real freedom of the Church consists. We have to 
give up many altars and idols. 

May I say at this juncture a word about the Entmythologisierung 
method of Rudolf Bultmann? We do not accept his conclusions, but 
we realise that our inherited creeds and cults have been greatly cor- 
rupted and made empty by many old and new myths and superstitions. 
They must be subjected to a remorselessly critical analysis. To bea theo- 
logian to-day is to have a difficult vocation of courageous, fearless self- 
criticism and of a relentless burrowing of the soil of the Church. It isa 
difficult but a glorious vocation. We have to be on the alert lest we 


misread the signs of our times and lest we exchange new myths for the 
old ones. 


In what way can we help one another? We are constantly tempted 
to sit in judgment upon one another and do it in a wrong way. Political 
prejudices, fixed cultural ideas and social loyalties are so strong that we 
are unaware of them. In the East, we are tempted to sit in judgment 
upon Christians in the West. In the West there is a temptation to judge 
Christians in the East. All of us are in peril of self-righteousness and 
self-complacency. The more vigorously we identify ourselves with a 
given social structure, political régime and cultural tradition, the more 
uneasy and irritated we get if anybody questions the purity and integrity 
of our actions, of our theology and faith. We have become servants and 
slaves of our social and cultural tradition and use the most sacred theo- 
logical formulae and church decisions to protect them. It is discouraging 
and depressing to see how profoundly our interpretations and evalua- 
tions of contemporary social and international events differ and 
contradict one another. All the momentous problems of our time 
(Communism, the Korean war, the new China, the unification and 
neutralization of Germany, the North Atlantic Pact, European Federa- 
tion, the Peace Movement) stand like colossal blocks between us. To 
what extent are these differences and contradictions an indication of our 
theological disagreements, of our disunity in faith and hope? The ques- 
tions I am raising are not academic questions. They pierce deeply into 
the body of Christendom as it is to-day. 


All of us agree that the prophetic ministry is one of the essential 
forms of ministry of the Church of Christ. Just as our Lord has pro- 
phetic, priestly and royal functions, so we have to carry a mission which 
reflects all of them. Let us speak especially of our prophetic mission. 
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All of us, as we are gathered here, long to proclaim a real 
prophetic message, a prophetic word straight into a given situation. 
Yet all of us are in danger of self-illusion. The prophetic word defies 
all our theological patterns of prophecy. Spiritus ubi vult spirat 
(John 3, 8). The prophetic word deprives man of all his human treas- 
ures, political, national, social and cultural, strips him naked, takes 
away his self-assurance, self-righteousness, self-complacency, drags him 
against his own will to the place where the genuine fire of the divine 
presence burns until the servant of God stands, without any pious 
weapon or prop and human support, as a beggar and a lost sheep. 
“Ah, Lord God ! behold, I cannot speak ! for I am a child” (Cor. I. 6). 

When do we speak actually, genuinely, in the name of the Lord, 
and not in the interest of our way of life, of our culture, of our political 
social, economic vested interests ? There exists among theologians and 
churchmen a curious idea that a prophetic word is regularly a negative 
word, a word of defiance and protest. There are Christians whose eyes 
are fascinated and horrified, even stupefied by the dark shadow of Com- 
munism. They project all the corruptions and ideas they hold of Satanic, 
devilish destruction into the advance of communist power. They 
almost identify the present prophetic function of the Church with its 
anti-communist proclamation, with its resounding ““No” against Com- 
munism. It is exactly this that we —who live behind the Iron Curtain and 
who are at present responsible for the affairs of our churches — reject. 
Yes, indeed, there are inevitable ‘“‘No’s” to be proclaimed as in any 
human situation. But we insist that our first prophetic word must be 
a “Yes,” a persistent as well as a joyful “Yes” to the Lord Crucified 
and Risen, who has put us into our situation. The Christian message 
always begins with “Yes.” 

I wish to stress most emphatically that this does not imply a “yes” 
to any system, to any official ideology or to everything that goes on. 
It means simply that we have to make decisions in the sovereignty of 
faith, no matter how difficult and questionable they may appear to a 
traditional churchman or to our brethren who are not on the spot and 
cannot understand always what we do. 

What does it mean if we differ so deeply in practical application of 
the prophetic mission of the Church? Is this not a challenge to re- 
examine our Christological doctrines and to perceive in what way and 
to what extent political, social and cultural interests have penetrated 
into our theological thought and ecclesiastical action? To help one 
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another to a real Christian liberty, to a real sovereignty of faith, and 
to a real unity ? 

We must meet, in this spirit, the challenge of Marxism and what 
it represents. First of all, we have to understand the real effort of the 
Marxists to reconstruct our social order, to raise the working class to 
a level of active participation in the shaping of human conditions, to 
establish a society in which all class differences and injustices would 
disappear. We must understand why it is precisely the Marxists who 
have taken over the historic rdle of socialising our countries. 
Moreover, Marxism is a special challenge to the Christian churches 
because it is being taken seriously by its followers, while Christians are 
largely guilty of having no burning convictions. Many churches have 
degenerated into empty conventions and institutions. 

Only if we say that, can we adequately defend some fundamental 
truths for which we must stand without reserve. First, the highest, 
supreme authority for us can never be a human authority, no matter 
how earnestly we may acknowledge its validity within the realms of 
earthly, social and political life. The final authority belongs to Christ, 
to him alone. That is the foundation of all true freedom. Secondly, 
the only way to safeguard the true dignity of man is to conceive him 
in the light of the Gospel. Personally I esteem highly the efforts to 
create such social and economic conditions that men may be free from 
poverty, social injustice and insecurity. But I know that the ultimate 
way to protect him before all human corruption, destruction, threat 
and tyranny can be only the way of Christ, who descended to where we 
are, even into hell, in order to take upon himself our corruption and to 
guard us at the bottom of our human existence against all visible and 
invisible, perceptible and imperceptible, inward and outward forces of 
evil. Thirdly, even in a classless society there will be sinners. The class- 
less society is not the end of history. Human sin transcends the boun- 
daries of every political and social system, no matter how perfect it may 
be. Man will always need the message of forgiveness, grace and mercy ; 
man will always need the atmosphere of human love and mercy without 
which any collective life would degenerate into a cold, depressing and 
unbearable mechanism. Thus the Church, the ¢ruly faithful Church, 
need not have fear for its future. 

My questions and comments may have sounded a little pessimistic. 
However, I am not a pessimist. In all humility and love, I desire to 
contribute to the real success of our Conference. It was a salutary 
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suggestion to start with what we call non-theological factors. It is a 
kind of self-purification. But it must be a true theological self-examina- 
tion. It must be a struggle within ourselves. The Church must remove 
— under the guidance of the Holy Spirit — all its idols and false altars. 
It must struggle with the Antichrist in its own sanctuary and not 
look for devils where they are nothing more than creations of our fear 
and our human phantasy. Only if it has chased the Antichrist out of 
its own temple and pulpit will it be competent and strong enough to 
struggle with real evil, wherever it may threaten our human existence. 





A WAY FORWARD FROM LUND 


BY 


ALBERT C. OUTLER 


Lund was a significant chapter in the history of the ecumenical 
movement, largely because it marked the end of an old and familiar 
era and opened up a new and unfamiliar one. One of the clearest 
lessons of the conference was that the traditional patterns of comparative 
analysis in ecumenical discussion have served their day and have reached 
the point of diminishing returns. When we met there, we had Lausanne 
and Edinburgh behind us and we also had before us the elaborate 
preparatory studies and reports which had set the stage for this con- 
ference. Most of us knew where we, and the others, stood. But when 
we began to ask where, or how, we could move from where we stood, 
we discovered that our disagreements, especially in ecclesiology, were 
quite firm and that they had been reduced about as far as they could 
be by reciprocal explanations. We did not, of course, abandon the 
method just because it was outmoded — for we had no other alternative 
equally familiar and protective. But there was openly-voiced discontent 
and frustration about the evident lack of progress we were making in 
the early sessions. 

Moreover, Lund marked the end of the hopes of those who saw in 
the ecumenical movement a real prospect that one of the existing 
churches might come to serve as the nucleus around which all the 
others might be gathered. The method of comparative ecclesiology had 
produced one very interesting thesis widely shared, as it seemed to me: 
all the churches have authentic vestigia ecclesiae (in varying degrees of 
completeness, perhaps) but the total fullness of the Church is to be 
found in none of the divided churches as they now exist! Further 
progress in ecumenicity is going to require mutation and development 
toward a wholeness which cannot now be accurately foretold. 

Lund, then, exhibited a certain hardening of the lines of confessional 
loyalty because it offered such a searching challenge to those loyalties. 
But, at the same time, there was a definite emergence of new lines of 
exploration of ways and means around our road-block. Two of these 
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newer emphases may turn out to be of especial importance for the 
future of Faith and Order as a theological enterprise within and for 
the churches. The first, and perhaps the more important, I shall only 
mention, for it will be dealt with thoroughly in all the other reports on 
Lund, and I need only notice it in passing. It is the proposal to refocus 
the issues of ecclesiology and set them into the larger and more fruitful 
problems of Christology and eschatology. As things now stand, the 
ecclesiological issues are irresolvable. But as components of the new 
issues arising in Christology and eschatology, they might turn out to 
be more viable. In any case, Christology and eschatology are two of 
the ripest and most urgent topics in contemporary theology and are 
the proper business of ecumenical theologians irrespective of their 
present ecclesiological doctrines. 

The other new emphasis which emerged in the discussions at Lund 
needs more extended comment, for I fear it may be neglected or mis- 
understood by many who are preoccupied with the former. It is, quite 
simply, the proposal that the time is also ripe for a new and truly 
ecumenical study of the total historical experience of the Christian 
community ; and this as a theological enterprise which would provide 
new and solvent insights into the nature of the church and the mean- 
ing of the Gospel! A short statement of the idea occurs in a recom- 
mendation of one of the section reports : 


We propose the establishment of a Theological Study Commission to 
explore more deeply the resources for further ecumenical discussion to 
be found in that common history which we have as Christians and which 
we have discovered to be longer, larger and richer than any of our 
separate histories in our divided churches. Such a study would focus 
not only on the hard core of disagreement between us, but also ,on the 
positive discoveries there to be made of the various levels of unity which 
underlie our diversities and dividedness. 


It is notorious that the traditional patterns of church history and 
the history of doctrine have been more apologetic and partisan than 
synoptic and ecumenical. Vast talent and industry have been conse- 
crated to the business of exhibiting the history of our divisions and their 
justification — or, alternatively, to the elucidation of fragments of our 
common history as if they were intelligible in themselves apart from 
the totality of the Christian past. Thus, we have adequate studies of 
periods, or of great figures, or even of separate traditions, but it is 
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well-nigh impossible for a student, in the present state of historical 
scholarship, to get an ecumenical view of the long and confused pilgrim- 
age of the people of God as it has unfolded in time and expanded in 
space. We understand our separate histories relatively well — but we 
are often shut up in them, as any review of the correlation between 
historical subject-matter and denominational affiliation of historians 
will show. The result is that our historical understanding tends to 
re-enforce rather than transcend our natural parochialism. This is 
even more the case in “doctrinal” history than “ecclesiastical” — and 
at the very time when “secular” historiography has become increasingly 
synoptic and comprehensive. The study of history has thus far not 
served the ecumenical cause very notably and it is not surprising that 
it is considered by many a non- or sub-theological enterprise, as far 
as the problems of Faith and Order are concerned. 

And yet Christianity is incurably and essentially an historical religion. 
Its origin is rooted in an historical Event, it lives in history and it must 
be known in and through its living history. The paradosis of the kerygma 
is an historical process and, apart from historical transmission, cannot 
survive nor be preserved. The history of faith, and life and doctrine 
in the Christian community is, therefore, a theological problem and a 
theological resource of prime importance for the ecumenical movement. 
Our oneness in Christ, which we all confess, implies, among other 
things, that we have a common history that overarches and includes 
our separate histories. Indeed, our separate histories are authentic 
only to that degree to which they reflect or derive from this common history. 

It is long now past the time when any single historian could master 
and interpret this total history, in its true diversity and unity, even if 
he were sufficiently free of apologetic impulses to be steadily concerned 
with the synoptic and ecumenical view. But, in the ecumenical move- 
ment, we have a really new situation which would make possible this 
enterprise of “ecumenical history” in a different atmosphere and by 
different methods. We have become accustomed now to exploration 
across the lines of denominational self-defence and we have a range of 
talent and human resource greater than could possibly be available to 
any one of our separate traditions. 

What we need is an ecumenical history of the experience of the 
Christian community from its beginnings till now, in which the old 
lines of distinction between church history, history of doctrine, sym- 
bolics and liturgics are broken down and re-formed. We need an 
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historically honest answer to the question “How has the Gospel been 
received, expressed and transmitted in the succeeding generations of the 
people of God ?” We need to re-assess the role and meaning of doctrine, 
worship, and Christian service in the common life of the churches ; 
this would illuminate the meaning of creeds and dogmata in a new 
way for many people. We need to study, in an ecumenical perspective, 
the crucial fissions which have occurred in the course of Christian 
history, not now to justify them but to find a way beyond them and 
their divisive influence on us. We need to seek instruction from others, 
in an ecumenical temper, concerning those areas of Christian historical 
experience we have neglected or are inadequately equipped to investigate. 
I am not here trying to specify the programme of the ecumenical 
history ; that would be a part of the enterprise itself. But something 
of its character can even now be seen and I must confess to real 
excitement in considering it. 

We have one Lord and Saviour. There is one Spirit who is the true 
life and real power of our common life in the Body of Christ. And 
since we have this oneness in Christ, it must show itself, in some degree, 
in our historical experience as God’s people, set down in time between 
Advent and Parousia. The more fully we can know and share in this 
common history, the more surely we shall find what makes for unity 
and what makes for the prolongation of our dividedness. We have 

een led, one might think, to an end of the earlier pattern of ecumenical 
work, to force us to find new modes of expressing our determination 
to seek and realize the unity which God wills for us and gives us in 
Christ, as we obey Him in truth. 

It may be that this task of re-assessing this common Christian history 
is too difficult, too vast and vague, or that the danger of getting hope- 
lessly mired in minutiae is too great. This may be so, but what is the 
alternative ? To go on re-working our separate histories till our hopes 
for unity wane or turn apocalyptic? It may be that our historical 
partisanship is so inveterate that we cannot study history together 
without merely re-arranging our old, unaltered presuppositions. This, 
too, may be so; but if it is, one can prophesy that the ecumenical 
movement will not survive more than one more generation of those 
who say “Lord, Lord” and do not the things which He commands. 

But it seemed to me, and to many others at Lund, whenever 
we moved beyond or got behind our registry of agreements and dis- 
agreements, and began to speak of the wider vistas of Christian history, 
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that the atmosphere of the discussion altered. We saw men of different 
traditions instructing and learning from one another. Some of the 
reports will show how this historical perspective altered many of the 
conventional notions with which we began our discussions. It seemed 
to us that the things which still divide us looked different when they 
were analyzed in the wider frame of common history than when they 
were merely opposed to each other in dogmatic disjunction. 

There are no panaceas for further progress in Faith and Order. 
There is no easy way forward. Bishop Ramsey wondered, in one of 
the final sessions, if the day of gatherings like Lund might not be over. 
It may be so — for some of the things he may have had in mind for 
such conferences to accomplish. But it may also be that the truly 
constructive work of Faith and Order has now begun in earnest. We 
know now the magnitude of the theological task and the intransigence 
of good men on behalf of differences which they hold precious. But it 
is in just such a dilemma, tragic and painful as it is, that we can begin 
to see the providential significance of “‘the ecumenical fact,” this new 
phenomenon of Christianity in our time. It is the fact of ecumenical 
fellowship, ecumenical conversation, ecumenical worship and ecumenical 
decision. It is the fact of responsible and candid Christians who have 
no inclination to compromise their convictions and no inclination to 
withdraw from the ordeal of theological work together ! 

In such a situation, the doctrinal issues which divide us (and the 
“non-theological factors,” too !) can and will be faced in an ecumenical 
spirit in which there is no question of coercion or surrender, but an 
ardent prayer to the Spirit of Truth that He lead us into truth, despite 
our obduracy. Conceived and executed in such a spirit, this project of 
an ecumenical history would prove of wide and great usefulness — in 
theological study and training, in the reorientation of our parochial 
Christian interests, and in the area of ecclesiology as well. I can think 
of nothing that promises greater reward to those who might labour in 
it and to those who would enter into their labours. 





ECUMENICAL CHRONICLE 


A WORD TO THE CHURCHES 
(from the third World Conference on Faith and Order at Lund) 


We have been set to Lund by our churches to study together what measure 
of unity in matters of faith, church order and worship exists among our 
churches and how we may move towards the fuller unity God wills for us. 
We give thanks to the Lord of the Church for what He has wrought among us 
in and through our fellowship of conversation and prayer and for evidences 
that in several parts of the world churches are drawing closer together. We 
have made many discoveries about one another’s churches and our perplexity 
in the face of unresolved differences has been surpassed by our gratitude for 
the manifold grace of God which we see at work in the life of the churches 
all over the world. 

We have seen clearly that we can make no real advance towards unity if 
we only compare our several conceptions of the nature of the Church and 
the traditions in which they are embodied. But once again it has been proved 
true that as we seek to draw closer to Christ we come closer to one another. 
We need, therefore, to penetrate behind our divisions to a deeper and richer 
understanding of the mystery of the God-given union of Christ with His 
Church. We need increasingly to realise that the separate histories of our 
churches find their full meaning only if seen in the perspective of God’s 
dealings with His whole people. 

We have now reached a crucial point in our ecumenical discussions. As 
we have come to know one another better our eyes have been opened to the 
depth and pain of our separations and also to our fundamental unity. The 
measure of unity which it has been given to the churches to experience together 
must now find clearer manifestation. A faith in the one Church of Christ 
which is not implemented by acts of obedience is dead. There are truths 
about the nature of God and His Church which will remain for ever closed 
to us unless we act together in obedience to the unity which is already ours. 
We would, therefore, earnestly request our churches to consider whether 
they are doing all they ought to do to manifest the oneness of the people 
of God. Should not our churches ask themselves whether they are showing 
sufficient eagerness to enter into conversation with other churches, and 
whether they should not act together in all matters except those in which 
deep differences of conviction compel them to act separately ? Should they 
not acknowledge the fact that they often allow themselves to be separated from 
each other by secular forces and influences instead of witnessing together to 
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the sole Lordship of Christ, who gathers his people out of all nations, races 
and tongues ? 

Obedience to God demands also that the churches seek unity in their 
mission to the world. We share the failure to convey the Christian message 
to the mass of mankind. But it is precisely to these masses that we have the 
obligation to preach the one Gospel, and to manifest the oneness of the 
Church. 

The word penitence has been often on our lips here at Lund. Penitence 
involves willingness to endure judgment — the judgment of the Lord to 
whom has been given the power to sift mankind and to gather into one the 
scattered children of God. We await His final triumph at the end of history. 
But, in God’s mercy, tokens of judgment which are also calls to a new and 
active obedience come to us in our day also, here and now. Surely we cannot 
any longer remain blind to the signs of our times and deaf to His Word. 


* 
* * 


The Lord says once again : “He that gathereth not with me, .scattereth.” 


CHRIST AND HIS CHURCH 


(This statement represents the second chapter of the report of the third 
World Conference on Faith and Order at Lund) 


We believe in Jesus Christ our Lord, who loved the Church and gave 
himself for it, and has brought the Church into an abiding union with him- 
self. Because we believe in Jesus Christ we believe also in the Church as the 
Body of Christ. 


I 


We confess that without Christ we are lost, and without him we are 
subject to the powers of sin and death, but that God has not abandoned us 
to the powers of destruction. He has given to us and all men his only begotten 
Son as Saviour and Redeemer. Through his life, his suffering, his death 
and his resurrection Jesus Christ as the mighty Victor has overcome sin 
and death, brought the ungodly powers to nought, and has given us freedom. 
When we believe in Jesus Christ these powers can no longer exercise lord- 
ship over us. Thus we stand under a new Lord. It is Jesus Christ who is 
our Lord. 

For he, in his incarnation, death and resurrection, has entered into one- 
ness with man in his estrangement and in his existence under the judgment 
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of God, and by making atonement for man’s guilt has consecrated a new 
way in which man, reconciled with God, may live in union with Jesus Christ. 
Through him God has given to lost humanity a new beginning, for in that 
Jesus Christ died and rose again, all who believe in him die and rise again 
to a new life. 

Jesus Christ is the King of the new People of God. He is “the chief 
cornerstone in which the whole building, fitly framed together, grows up 
into a holy temple in the Lord.” He is the head of the Church which is his 
body. Through his Spirit Jesus Christ himself is present in his Church. 
Christ lives in his Church and the Church lives in Christ. Christ is never 
without his Church; the Church is never without Christ. Both belong 
inseparably together, the King and his people, the keystone and the temple, 
the Head and the Body. As members of his Body we are made one with 
him in the fellowship of his life, death and resurrection, of his suffering and 
his glory. For what concerns Christ concerns his Body also. What has 
happened to Christ uniquely in his once-and-for-all death and resurrection 
on our behalf, happens also to the Church in its way as his Body. As the 
Church is made a partaker in the crucified Body of Christ, so also it is given 
to be a partaker in the risen Body of the same Lord. This means that the 
Church is called to continue the mission of Jesus Christ to the world, so 
that the way of Christ is the way of his Church. 


II 


On the ground of the apostolic witness to Jesus Christ, the Lord of the 
Church, and in obedience to him, we seek to penetrate behind the divisions 
of the Church on earth to our common faith in the one Lord. From the 
unity of Christ we seek to understand the unity of the Church on earth, and 
from the unity of Christ and his Body we seek a means of realising that 
unity in the actual state of our divisions on earth. 

We believe that many of our differences arise from a false antithesis 
between the Church’s being in Christ and its mission in the world, and from 
a failure to understand the Church in the light of Jesus Christ as God and 
man, and in the light of his death and resurrection. In the following para- 
graphs we seek : 


(1) to speak of the nature of the Church in terms of a double movement 
(its being called from the world and its being sent into the world) through 
which it is ever being built up into Jesus Christ its Head ; 


(2) to speak of the Church as the new creation which, while it continues 
to live on earth as a community of forgiven sinners expecting the redemption 
of the body, is already given to participate in the new life of the risen Christ. 
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The Faith of the Church in the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit 





In his eternal love the Father has sent His Son to redeem creation from 
sin and death. In Jesus Christ God’s Son became man. By word and deed 
he proclaimed on earth the arrival of God’s kingdom, bore away the sins 
of the world on the Cross, rose again from the dead, ascended into heaven, 
the throne of his kingdom, at the right hand of God. At Pentecost God 
poured out His Spirit upon the Church, giving all who believe in Jesus Christ 
the power to become God’s children. Through the indwelling of his Spirit 
Jesus Christ dwells in the midst of his Church. As Lord and King he will 
come again to judge the quick and the dead and to consummate the eternal 
kingdom of God in the whole creation. 


The Nature and Mission of the Church 










(a) The Lord Jesus Christ, through his Word and Spirit, calls his Church 
from the world. He forgives sins, delivers men from the lordship of the powers 
of destruction and gathers out of this broken world the one People of God, 
the community of the justified and sanctified whose citizenship is in heaven 
and whose life is hid with Christ in God. 

























(6) Jesus Christ through his Word and Spirit sends his Church into the 
world to be the salt of the earth and the light of the world. That is, as 
Prophet, Priest and King he gives his Church to participate in his ministry 
of reconciliation, constraining it by his love to enter into his passion for the 
redemption of the world, and empowering it by his Spirit to proclaim the 
Gospel of Salvation to all nations, calling them to obey the will of God in 
all the areas of political and social and cultural life and to live out in the 
divisions of the world the life of the one People of God, so that through 
its witness Jesus Christ is at work among men as Saviour, and brings all 
things in subjection under himself as Lord and King of the world. 


(c) By calling and sending his people, by granting them manifold spiritual 
gifts for the ministry, Jesus Christ builds up his Church as the living Temple 
of God. Thus the Church as the Body of Christ “grows up into him in all 
things who is the head, from whom the whole Body fitly joined together and 
compacted by that which every joint supplieth according to the effective 
working in the measure of every part, maketh increase of the body unto the 
edifying of itself in love.” 


The Church between the First and the Final Coming of Christ 





(a) At the same time the Church is a community of forgiven sinners, 
eagerly expecting and patiently watching for the final consummation of its 
redemption. It continues to be a pilgrim people in a strange land, so that 
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all its life and work on earth is incomplete. Ungodly powers and forces 
are still rampant in the whole creation in an alarming way, and they seek to 
confuse the Church and defeat its mission. But the Church continues to 
live and work by the power of Jesus Christ. 


(6) At the end of its pilgrimage Jesus Christ, the Crucified and Risen, 
will come again to meet his Church in order to complete his work of redemp- 
tion and judgment. Out of all peoples and ages he will gather his own who 
look for his appearing and for a new heaven and a new earth, and he will 
consummate the union between Christ and his Church in the eternal kingdom 
of God. 


(c) Through the indwelling of the Holy Spirit the new age of the future 
is already present and through union with the risen Jesus Christ the Church 
on earth is already given to participate in the power of the resurrection. 
The Church of Jesus Christ in history is at once the congregation of sinners 
and the new creation, for although it continues to live and work within the 
brokenness and estrangement of this world and to share in its divisions, the 
Church belongs essentially to the new age and the new creation. As such 
the Church is summoned to perpetual renewal, to put off the old life, and 
by the renewal of its mind to be conformed to Christ, looking beyond its 
historical forms to the full unveiling of its new being in the coming Lord. 


Ill 


We have sought to declare in these brief paragraphs the inseparable 
relation between Christ and his Church. To these convictions about the 
Church we are led by our faith in Jesus Christ and by our shared acceptance 
of the authority of the Holy Scriptures. We cannot build the one Church 
by cleverly fitting together our divided inheritances. We can grow together 
towards fullness and unity in Christ only by being conformed to him who 
is the Head of the Body and Lord of his people. And he manifests his full- 
ness, however brokenly, in the gifts he has given to us even in our separations. 
Wherever two or three are gathered in his Name he is in the midst of them. 
Wherever men are met in obedience to him, he is known. He may be found 
in the midst of those from whom we are separated and in the midst of those 
to whom we are sent. 


When we place ourselves in our churches under his judgment and in 
obedience to his calling and his sending, we shall know that we cannot 
manifest our unity and share in his fullness without being changed. Some of 
us who have been assured that we possess the true order and the true sacra- 
ments will find ourselves called to give its rightful place to the preaching of 
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the Living Word. Some who have neglected the sacraments will be confronted 
by him who humbled himself in baptism and broke bread and shared the 
cup to make us partakers of his passion and death. Those who have sought 
to show forth the glory of the Church as the Body and Bride of Christ must 
stand under the judgment of his simplicity and servanthood. Churches 
which have valued little his prayer that the oneness of his people be made 
manifest to men will be summoned to make his prayer their own. Churches 
complacent in the face of racial divisions in the Body will be brought to 
repentence by him in whom bond and free, Jew and Gentile, Greek and 
barbarian, are one. Churches which have stressed one-sidedly that God in 
his Church gives himself to men will be reminded that Christ in his humanity 
offered himself to the Father. Those who are ever looking backward and 
have accumulated much precious ecclesiastical baggage will perhaps be 
shown that pilgrims must travel light and that, if we are to share at last in 
the great Supper, we must let go much that we treasure. Churches settled 
and self-assured will have to hear again the Lord’s heart-broken concern 
for the sheep without a shepherd and know that to be his Church is to share 
in his world-embracing mission. Churches too much at home in the world 
will hear themselves called out of the world. Churches too wrapped up in 
their own piety or their own survival will see again him who identified himself 
with the deprived and the oppressed. 


We cannot know all that shall be disclosed to us when together we look 
to him who is the Head of the Body. It is easy for us in our several churches 
to think of what our separated brethren need to learn. Christ’s love will 
make us more ready to learn what he can teach us through them. The truth 
we would hold fast is that because Christ is the Head and Lord of the Church, 
his way is the Church’s way. He calls, he sends, he judges. The shape of 
his life is the shape of the Church’s life. The mystery of his life is the 
mystery of the Church’s life. 


IV 


In our work we have been led to the conviction that it is of decisive 
importance for the advance of ecumenical work that the doctrine of the 
Church be treated in close relation both to the doctrine of Christ and to 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. We believe that this must occupy a primary 
place in the future work of this movement, and we so recommend to the 
Faith and Order Commission, and to its working committee. 





A COMMUNICATION TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
LUND CONFERENCE ON FAITH AND ORDER 
FROM SOME REPRESENTATIVES OF THE YOUNGER CHURCHES 


We, the representatives of the Younger Churches present at this Con- 
ference from lands where Church Union negotiations have either been 
completed or are in progress, desire to say a word in love to those who 
have been used of God to send us Holy Baptism. 

We are now much more fully alive to our responsibilities and opportunities 
in our own lands. Far more than any material gift, we need from you the 
gift of prayerful understanding and trustfulness. 

We desire Church Unity primarily because it is the will of Our Lord. 
In this matter the parent Churches must resist the temptation to measure 
everything by their own standards. We well realise that the hope for a united 
Church lies in maintaining all those elements of Faith and Order which were 
the fundamentals of the Church before that unity was broken by the sins 
of men who could not maintain those elements in a just balance. As we go 
forth, under the Holy Spirit, to restore that balance, let it be remembered 
that unprecedented situations cannot be dealt with in every detail by the 
precedents of Church History: and further, where all the fruits of visible 
union cannot be had at the inception of a scheme of union, our friends in 
the West must for the peace of the Church apply a self-denying ordinance 
to themselves in certain particulars where they expect more of us than they 
are ready to demand of themselves. 

Also, we would plead with you to use your influence to encourage similar 
schemes of union amongst yourselves and your kindred overseas, so that the 
inevitable crop of anomalies on the way to union would be reduced. While 
we appreciate the place given to Asia to occupy in such creative tasks, we 
ourselves must guard our honour against the possibility of our services to 
Christian Unity being mistaken for a by-product of Asian nationalism. Many 
doubts and hesitations may be resolved if a number of similar schemes, 
affecting a wider variety of peoples and continents, could be brought to 
fruition about the same time. Synchronisation, were this possible, would 
greatly reduce the number of anomalies and confusions. 

May we also bear witness to our experience under God as we have 
worked together as Churches actually negotiating for organic Church Union, 
and also as Churches which have already come into being as a result of such 
union. 


(i) We have seen how, as we resolutely held to that on which we were 
united and sought to give form to such unity, God himself drew nigh 
to us and fulfilled among us His promise that they who do His will shall 
learn of the doctrine. 
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(ii) We have also experienced the guidance of the Holy Spirit in the way 
in which He has led us into greater wholeness of truth as we, having 
reached the limits of discussion, ventured in faith trusting one another 
into life together in a united Church. 


We can testify with gladness that we have seen the vision of a Church 
in which the episcopal, presbyteral and congregational elements have 
each their structural place in the life of a united Church ; and we humbly 
seek to bear this testimony before you and share our vision with you 


if you so desire it. 


In our different lands, we are God’s people, called by Him, and com- 
missioned by Him to win our several nations for Jesus Christ. We must 
obey Him as we can, trusting that He will confirm our obedience, overrule 
our mistakes, and perform His holy will. Brethren, pray for us, as we pray 


for you. 


Signed by : 
A. THAKUR Das 
D. T. NILES 
AUGUSTINE RALLA RAM 
J. R. CHANDRAN 
DAVID WILSON 
P. D. DEVANANDAN 
FARID AUDEH 
AUBERT RABENORO 
Rajah B. MANIKAM 
E. C. BHATTY 
TAKESHI MUuTO 
ERNEST JOHN 
LAKDASA KURUNAGALA 


United Church of Northern India, Pakistan. 
Methodist Church, Ceylon. 

United Church of Northern India. 
Church of South India. 

Methodist Church, Ceylon. 

Church of South India. 

Evangelical Churches in Lebanon and Syria. 
Reformed Church, Madagascar. 

Tamil Lutheran Church, India. 

United Church of Northern India. 

United Church of Christ in Japan. 
Church of India, Burma, and Ceylon. 
Church of India, Burma, and Ceylon. 


A STATEMENT ON 
THE CALLING OF THE CHURCH TO MISSION AND UNITY 


(Adopted by the Enlarged Meeting of the Committee of the International 
Missionary Council at Willingen) 


The calling of the Church to mission and unity issues from the nature 
of God Himself, made known to us in the whole biblical revelation of the 
work and purpose of God in Christ. God has made of one blood all nations 
of men. In Christ we see God’s redemptive action ; in Christ God is still 
at work reconciling all things to Himself in one restored humanity. Christ 
called his apostles that they might be one with him and with one another, 
and that he might send them forth, to share with him his mission for the 
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redemption of the world. The calling of the Church is to be one family in 
him and to make known to the whole world, in word and deed, his Gospel 
of the Kingdom. Christ prayed for his disciples that they might be one in 
him, as he and the Father are one, that the world might believe that the 
Father had sent him. 

The love of God in Christ calls for the threefold response of worship, 
unity and mission. These three aspects of the Church’s response are inter- 
dependent ; they become corrupted when isolated from each other. Division 
in the Church distorts its witness, frustrates its mission, and contradicts its 
own nature. If the Church is to demonstrate the Gospel in its life as well 
as in its preaching, it must manifest to the world the power of God to break 
down all barriers and to establish the Church’s unity in Christ. Christ is 
not divided. 

It is true that there are differences among us due to the various gifts and 
workings of the Holy Spirit within the one fellowship. But there are also 
differences among us which disrupt the Body of Christ, and separate us from 
one another. They spring from trusting in something other than the Cross 
of Christ. 


We believe that through the ecumenical movement God is drawing His 
people together in order that He may enable us to discern yet more clearly 
the contradictions in our message and the barriers to unity which are also 
hindrances to effective witness in a divided world. We can no longer be 


content to accept our divisions as normal. We believe that in the ecumenical 
movement God has provided a way of co-operation in witness and service, 
and also a means for the removal of much that mars such witness and service. 
We therefore recommend that National Christian Councils should consider 
afresh their responsibility in relation to the cause of Christian unity within 
their own areas. It is not the purpose of the ecumenical movement to set 
up an ecclesiastical superstructure, and action in matters of faith and order 
must remain the responsibility of the churches. Nevertheless, within the 
co-operative activity of such bodies as Christian Councils the disunity of the 
churches continues to hinder the fulfilment of the Church’s mission. 


We further recommend that the member Councils of the I.M.C. should 
consider fresh ways of relating their experience and concern for unity to the 
deliberations and actions of the churches within their membership, and to 
the Commission on Faith and Order of the World Council of Churches. 

We further believe that God is calling us to seek every opportunity of 
fellowship with those Christians who are not members of the International 
Missionary Council and its constituent bodies. It is our earnest prayer that 
God will bring us together in mutual love and understanding and that we 


may serve as fellow-labourers in making Christ known as the Saviour of 
the world. 
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THE SECOND REPORT 
OF THE ADVISORY COMMISSION ON THE THEME 
OF THE SECOND ASSEMBLY 
OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


FOREWORD 


The Commission was appointed by the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches to do advisory and preparatory work concerning the 
main theme of the Assembly which is to meet at Evanston in August 1954. 
The provisional formulation of the theme given to the Commission was 
“Jesus Christ our Lord, the only Hope of the Church and the World.” It 
was intended that the Commission should prepare a document which would 
be the basis for the Assembly’s consideration of the theme. 

The Commission met at Rolle, Switzerland, for ten days in July 1951, 
with 22 members present. It was in many ways a difficult meeting, for the 
subject of the Christian hope is one about which there are deep differences 
of opinion in the Churches. Our first report, issued after this meeting, was 
an attempt to state what we discerned together about the meaning of hope 
in relation to the faith which the Church proclaims, and to the situation in 
the world and in the churches. It was made clear that this was not a first 
draft of a document for the Assembly, but the opening of a conversation 
among the Churches about the theme which they were to consider together 
at Evanston. The report was submitted to the Central Committee, which 
authorised the General Secretary to send it to the Churches inviting individuals 
and groups to share with us in this ecumenical conversation. 

It is a matter of very great gratification to us that so many have responded 
to this invitation. During the past 12 months a very large amount of extreme- 
ly valuable material has been sent to us from the official organs of the 
member churches, from official and unofficial groups, and from individuals. 
Our correspondents have pointed out defects, omissions and one-sided 
emphases in our first report, and have contributed a great deal of very 
valuable constructive material bearing upon the main theme. To all of 
them we express our cordial thanks. 

We have now met for a second time from Ist to 9th September at the 
Ecumenical Institute, Bossey. Twenty of us were present, of whom fifteen were 
present last year. Our experience here has shown us that the discussions of 
the past twelve months have done much to clear away misunderstandings, 
to bring greater clarity into the use of terms, and to bring us together to a 
common mind. We venture to hope that the second report which we now 
send out will show that this is so. We desire again to say that this is not a 
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first draft of the document to be submitted to the Assembly. We propose 
to begin our work of preparing such a document at our third meeting in 
August 1953. The present report is to be regarded as a further contribution 
to the ecumenical discussion on the theme of the Assembly. In sending it 
out we again invite all the churches to share in this effort of common think- 
ing, and to express the hope that a still wider circle will be drawn into the 
discussion during the coming year. 

We are also making certain suggestions regarding the precise formulation 
of the theme of the Assembly, to the Central Committee, which will make the 
final decision on the matter. 

Our experience in these two meetings leads us to the strong conviction 
that hope is indeed the right theme for the coming Assembly. Our prayer 
is that we may be of service to the churches in helping them so to prepare 
for the Assembly that it may be able to bear clear and compelling testimony 
before the world to Christ, the hope of mankind. 

On behalf of the Commission : 


LESSLIE NEWBIGIN, Bishop 
Chairman. 


W.A. VISSER ’T HOOFT 
Secretary. 


Note : 
The following participated in the second meeting of the Commission : 

JOHN BAILLIE, Edinburgh. ROBERT S. BILHEIMER 

KARL BARTH, Basle. NILS EHRENSTROM 

KATHLEEN BLISS, Bromley. NORMAN GOODALL 

ROBERT L. CALHOUN, New Haven, Conn. J. C. HOEKENDIJK 

PAUL DEVANANDAN, Calcutta. W. SCHWEITZER 

C. H. Dopp, Cambridge. W. A. VISSER ’T HOOFT 

GEORGE FLOROVSKY, New York. 

H. KRAEMER, Céligny. 

DONALD MACKINNON, Aberdeen. 

FRANCIS P. MILLER, Charlottesville. 

PAUL MINEAR, Newton Center, Mass. 

WALTER MUELDER, Boston. 

J. E. Lesstig NEwsiGcin, Madura, 

D. T. Nites, Colombo. 

EDMUND SCHLINK, Heidelberg. 

G. F. THOMAS, Princeton, N.J. 

HEINRICH VOGEL, Berlin. 

GuSTAV WINGREN, Lund. 

JOHANNES LOMBARD (South Africa) 

Amos WILDER, Chicago 


Guests 
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CHAPTER I 
THE CHRISTIAN HOPE 
Why we must Speak about Hope 


In such a time as this, the Church of Jesus Christ cannot but speak of 
hope. He is our hope, and as we have our hope in him we are bound to 
proclaim that hope to the world. This is the fundamental reason for the 
choice of this theme. 

But we must now add that the correspondence which has followed the 


publication of our first report confirms our conviction that this is the right 
theme for the Assembly. 


It is clear to us from the correspondence that our first report, in spite 
of its serious inadequacy, which we are the first to acknowledge, did touch 
a vital point. It caused people in effect to say, “We do not altogether like 
the Commission’s attempt to define the Christian hope: but what that hope 
is and how it can be expressed in word and act, these are vitally important 
questions.” The first section of the report was received with mixed feelings. 
While it was admitted that no treatment of the Christian hope could omit 
the hope that Christ will, in the words of the Creed, “come again with glory 
to judge both the quick and the dead,” there were doubts, and even a certain 
alarm expressed at the idea of launching in the Assembly such a discussion 
of the Last Things. These doubts arise from the actual situation in the 
churches. For many the hope of Christ’s coming is vague, remote and some- 
what problematical, with little bearing on daily Christian life and prayer. 
They point with concern to certain groups both within and outside the chur- 
ches, actively at work in nearly every country and especially among the 
younger churches, for whom the final hope of Christ’s coming in glory is of 
such overwhelming concern that speculation about its date and manner is a 
major preoccupation, to the neglect and even denial of Christian responsi- 
bilities in society. We have been asked whether the language used in our 
report would not, if it were accepted, increase the number of those for whom 
the Christian hope is an apocalyptic hope. 


The fact must be faced that one reason for the rise of extreme apocalyptic 
and millenarian beliefs is the virtual disappearance among many Christians 
and in the preaching of many churches of the distinctly Christian hope in 
Christ’s coming again. Those who preach apocalyptic views are right in 
pointing out that the New Testament is full of references to a salvation yet 
to be revealed, a Kingdom yet to come. The response which they evoke 
among many who are poor, wretched and despised or disillusioned and 
frustrated is a reminder to us that many hearts long for some mighty change 
in things as they are, some great deliverance from their lot. 
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We are therefore encouraged to feel that a conversation within and be- 
tween the churches about the Christian hope (a conversation which has 
indeed started already) may lead us at the Assembly to speak with greater 
confidence about all the matters that will be debated there. 


Difficulties of Language and Communication 


We are met at the outset by difficulties concerning the use of words. An 
obvious difficulty is that of translating the Bible into languages rooted in 
religions which have no hope. In such languages no adequate word for 
hope exists. This is an obvious terminological difficulty : others less obvious 
are no less important, and we can do no more than mention examples of 
them here. 

Many words and phrases are used among Christians today in connection 
with Christ’s coming in glory: some are biblical, some are not. These 
include “‘second advent,” ‘‘second coming,” “parousia,” “last judgment,” 
“last things,” “the end of the world” — and there are many more. These 
phrases are used with greater or less precision and some are untranslatable 
into other languages (“second coming” for example, is not in current use 
in many languages). A phrase which for one person expresses what he wants 
to say may be for another person inadequate, meaningless and even mislead- 
ing or distasteful. Any conversation therefore demands an effort to penetrate 
behind phrases to the meaning and experience of those who use them. We 
have made no attempt in this report to standardize our phraseology, but 
there has been an implicit agreement to reject any language or phrases which 
do not make Christ himself the Christian hope. 

This brings us to the use of biblical language. A literal acceptance of 
the whole of biblical imagery and symbolism, as though they were factual 
description, leads to a picture of the Christian hope in apocalyptic terms 
remote alike from the real centre of Christian hope, which is Christ, and 
from everyday life. 

On the other hand, the effort to translate the language of the Bible into 
the language of everyday life contains its own pitfalls. ““Hope” is commonly 
used to mean a wish: its strength is the strength of the person’s desire. But 
in the Bible hope is the confident expectation of what God has promised 
and its strength is in His faithfulness. A coming event and a future event 
are in everyday speech the same: but simply to call the coming Kingdom, 
spoken of in the Bible, a future Kingdom is to impoverish its meaning almost 
to the point of destroying it. 

But translation is essential if the Christian hope is to be made intelligible 
to modern men in their own experience. Many of the words which have to 
be used — such as past, present, future, time, history, existence — have 
acquired overtones of meaning from secular thinking. These overtones may 
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contort the biblical meaning and therefore a certain reserve must be exercised. 
Most modern thinking about human history is coloured by evolutionary 
conceptions which have spread far beyond the biological field. Mankind, 
in such thinking, rises from the mist of the remote past and disappears over 
the far horizons of the future, without beginning and without end. The 
solidarity of mankind through all generations is impaired by the sense that 
what is common to past, present and future is not man, with a common 
nature, and a common human lot, but the ceaseless change and development 
of all things including man himself. Men of today know far more about 
the past than their forbears, and yet have far less sense of solidarity with it 
than the Jews who took up stones to cast at Jesus because he challenged 
their right to call Abraham their father. Many, looking out on the future, 
see in it nothing but the possibility of endless change, a waste of years in 
which anything may happen, but nothing certainly so. To some this is an 
exhilarating prospect, but to most it is bleak and frightening, dwarfing the 
individual to something less even than a grain of sand on the seashore. For 
Christian thought this trackless, endless future does not exist. The Christian 
does not wish for something to happen, or even believe that it might: he 
has the assurance that it will, because God is God. 


It is of course true that what separates Christian thinking about human 
life and destiny from any form of secular thinking is something far more 
than terminology. But language is a medium of communication whose use 


is inescapable, and in every use of language a tension of meaning is present 
and has to be faced. 


We are not however shut up to the barren choice of either using biblical 
language in a literal fashion, or abandoning it in favour of modern speech 
with its secular associations. To those who will listen, the Bible is not only 
a book to be read and wrestled with, but a book that speaks, and speaks a 
sovereign language which compels attention and obedience and transforms 
and renews the mind. 

In the section that follows, the method adopted for stating our convictions 
about the Christian hope is: (a) to begin every paragraph with a biblical 
affirmation, (6) to make a short statement which arises from that affirmation, 
and (c) to discuss briefly the implication both of the form and the content 
of that statement. It will be seen that the Bible verses at the head of each 


paragraph in this section when read in sequence, show what the development 
of thought in the section is. 


Christ — Our Hope 


1. **The hour cometh, and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the 
Son of God ; and they that hear shall live.” (John 5: 25.) 
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Jesus Christ died and has risen from the dead. By this event the 
world has been re-constituted and the human situation re-defined. It is 
out of this new situation that we speak, when we speak about the Christ- 
ian hope. For the death of Christ was on our behalf, and we who by 
faith live in Him are already participants in the life that is to come. In 
Christ there is a new creation. 


The language of the Bible may seem incomprehensible to many 
who normally think, when speaking of events, of a simple past, present 
and future. But no statement of Christian hope can be put into this 
framework. For time itself finds its meaning in God’s dealing with 
His creatures. 


. **For ye died, and your life is hid with Christ in God. When Christ, who 
is our life, shall be manifested, then shall ye also with him be manifested 
in glory.” (Col. 3: 3-4.) 
The Christian hope is hope in God in Jesus Christ. It is the confident 
affirmation that God is faithful, that He will complete what He has begun. 
It is also, therefore, that confident expectation which waits patiently 
and ardently for God’s purposes to be fulfilled. 


The word “hope”? in common use describes a projection of our 
desires into an unknown future. The mind of man entertains many 
such hopes. But the Christian hope is hope for a certainty. It encom- 
passes the future and therefore governs the present. Faith already 
possesses the title-deed of that on which our hope is set. 


. ‘*Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ who begat us 
again unto a living hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead.” (I Peter 1: 3.) 

God has found us in Jesus Christ, and in him has made us sons. By 
this sonship we have been made also heirs of God, heirs of all that God 
has accomplished in Jesus Christ. 

This means that a description of the Christian life which neglects 
its orientation towards the future is totally inadequate. The Holy 
Spirit, in whose fellowship the Christian life is lived, is the Spirit of 
promise. He is the token and earnest of our inheritance. And because 
He is with us, the powers of the New Age work among us. The 
Christian life is grounded in what God has accomplished in Jesus 
Christ, but it awaits the final unveiling of this accomplishment. 

. **It behoved him in all things to be made like unto his brethren, that he 
might be a merciful and faithful high priest to make propitiation for the 
sins of the people.” (Heb. 2: 17.) 

In Jesus, God became man, entering fully into and sharing man’s 

predicament. Jesus had compassion, he suffered, he knew the loneliness 
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of man bereft of God, he died. But God raised him from the dead. It 
is to this resurrection of Jesus that we point when we speak of the Christ- 
ian hope, for in and through it is declared the Lordship of Christ over 
death, and therefore over every power. 


When we say that Christ is risen, we must say also that Christ 
will return ; for to affirm His Lordship is also to affirm that that Lord- 
ship will be finally made manifest. But such a statement becomes 
cold and formal when it is not made clear that this Christ of whom 
we speak is he who was crucified for us. Part of our inability to 
speak convincingly of the Christian hope is the result of our isolation 
from this world in which he suffered and for which he died. 


. ‘Let us therefore go forth unto him without the camp, bearing his 
reproach. For we have not here an abiding city, but we seek after the 
city which is to come.” (Heb. 13: 13-14.) 


Our obedience to our Lord who will come demands that we live un- 
conformed to the world, for here we have no abiding city. Indeed, 
our calling to be his witnesses requires that we share in his passion. The 
Christian community lives under the sign of the Cross. We who point 
to the Resurrection of Christ as the source of our hope must needs be 
those who share in the fellowship of his sufferings. It is only from the 
foot of the cross where love goes down to meet the misery of men that 
hope can be proclaimed. 


The men who first went forth after the day of Pentecost empowered 
by the Spirit to be heralds of Christ’s Kingdom were men who had 
been broken, whose world had crashed about them. We too must 
speak as broken men whose hopelessness has been met by God’s 
abounding grace, and for whom the abiding presence of Christ has 
been sealed with the gift of the Holy Spirit. It is necessary that we 
speak out of this present experience when we speak of our expectations 
of Christ’s return, for this return is an event in which present and 
future are closely tied together. 


. ‘*Henceforth ye shall see the Son of Man sitting at the right hand of power 
and coming on the clouds of heaven.” (Matt. 26: 64.) 


At present this Lordship is only discerned by faith and is maintained 
amidst conflict with evil, but Jesus himself has promised that he will 
return in glory and that returning he will judge the earth. And yet it 
is true that we do not simply hope for Christ’s return as an event in the 
distant future. The Christ who is to come is already the boundary of 
our lives, he who meets us at each step forward, to whom every morrow 
belongs, he himself has said “Be not anxious for the ‘morrow.’” 
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5 


The Christian hope is not a mere inference from present experience, 
for it rests upon Christ’s word of promise. Nor is the Christian 
experience merely the result of hope, for the Holy Spirit of promise 
is now given with all his gracious fruits. In Christ present experience 
and future hope interlock and there is a travesty of the truth when it 
is sought to state either separately from the other. The future is 
already given in the present as foretaste ; and the present, however 
rich, looks forward to the future with tense expectation. 


‘*Not only so, but ourselves also, which have the first fruits of the Spirit 
groan within ourselves waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption 
of our body.” (Rom. 8: 23.) 


When he returns, that will be the resurrection of the dead, but already 
we live as participants of his risen life. When he returns, that will be 
the day of inheritance, but already we live as sons of the Father in heaven. 
When he returns, that will be the final destruction of evil, but already 
the powers of evil have been de-throned. When he returns, that will be 
the restoration of creation’s lost harmony, but already the powers of the 
Kingdom are at work to heal and restore. When he returns, that will 
be the union of the Church with her Bridegroom, but already the Lord 
lives in the midst of his Church. When he returns, that will be the final 
judgment and the consummation of history, but already the judgment 
of this world has begun. 


It is the Crucified who reigns. Because he reigns, there is no 
room for an ultimately tragic interpretation of history. Neither is 
there room for an optimism which looks for victory on other terms 
than his. The responsibility for history is his, and he assigns to us 
our tasks. Since the future is in his hands, we are delivered from 
bondage to results. But God in His mercy grants us tokens of assur- 
ance that He accepts us as His servants. Those who live by the 
Christian hope will learn to recognise such tokens not only in success 
but also in tribulation. 


. ‘*We know that we have passed out of death into life, because we love 


the brethren. He that loveth not abideth in death.” (I John 3: 14.) 


The task of the Christian is to follow Christ as Christ continues his 
Ministry on earth, and to wait in hope for the fulfilment of that Ministry 
when Christ shall return. It is only when we set our discipleship in the 
context of this hope that we are able to obey his command that we love 
our neighbour, and are willing to spend ourselves in deeds of kindness 
which have no other reference except that what we do to the least of 
his brethren we do unto him. 
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Thus does the return of Christ have immediacy for the disciples 
as setting the perspective for his present obedience, even as Christ’s 
death and resurrection have immediacy for him, since he lives as one 
who has died with Christ and is alive in him. To him is the promise 
given, “Fear not, little flock ; for it is your Father’s good pleasure 
to give you the Kingdom.” (II K. 12: 30.) 

The coming Christ is constantly breaking through with tokens of mercy 
and of judgment. When he will finally come is by his appointment, yet 


his coming is always near. So that we live as we pray, “Come quickly, 
Lord Jesus, Come.” 


CHAPTER II 
THE CHRISTIAN HOPE IN THE LIFE OF THE BELIEVER 


True and False Eschatology 


The theme of hope in the Scriptures finds its expression often in terms 
allied to those familiar to us in ancient apocalyptic tradition and literature. 
These symbols and conceptions in their biblical use are of major importance 
for the believer but lend themselves to grave misunderstanding. It is essential 
that we be clear about the differences between Christian eschatology — our 
Christian understanding of the future and of the destiny of man and the 


world — and that kind of apocalyptic outlook which was pre-Christian or 
sub-Christian, and which tends to reappear in many forms in the history 
of the Church. The newness of the Gospel appears here as elsewhere. For 
it is not as though the figure of Christ was merely inserted into old patterns 
of hope and expectation, those of oriental apocalyptic. The person of Christ 
transforms the older outlook and materials. 

Thus non-Christian apocalyptic writings are frequently concerned with 
extraneous themes such as the constitution of the world and the angelic orders. 
This speculative character of considerable parts of these books tends to 
discount the true seriousness of their eschatological sections. Where they do 
treat of the “last things” they have features that suggest curiosity or a fond- 
ness for a secret wisdom. This appears, for example, in the more or less 
elaborate calculation of the time of the end. True eschatology does, indeed, 
have a place for the watchman who stands on his tower and looks for the 
morning, and men are counselled to discern the signs of the time. But this 
attitude of vigilance is quite different from those apocalyptists who would 
penetrate the secret counsels of God, either by private revelation or by piecing 
together elements of ancient prophecy. Moreover, such apocalyptists often 
betray concern with self-centred and short-term goals, which take on all 
too easily a purely secular character. They thus lack what characterises true 
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Christian eschatology : fundamentally religious concern with the fulfilment 
of God’s purpose, as over against all merely human interests. Many apoca- 
lyptic views, in the past as in our own time, have had a partisan and divisive 
character. By contrast true Christian eschatology directs its promise and 
warning to all men, as it concerns itself with the universal purposes of God 


« The New Age » in History 


In thus rejecting errors in apocalypticism, ancient or modern, we seek to 
clear the way for a fresh affirmation of the Christian teaching of “the New 
Age.” The first thing to be said is that in Christ the New Age has already 
come. The next thing to be said is that the new life in Christ awaits fulfilment 
at the end of history. Both of these affirmations are essential to the Christian 
gospel, and they must be steadily maintained together. Neither one apart 
from the other can tell the full truth.? 


(a) In Christ the new age has already come. What does this mean? 
First of all it means that the redemptive act of God in Jesus Christ, born to 
a life and ministry of self-sacrificing love, crucified and risen from the dead, 
both transformed and fulfilled the hope of the earlier time. The one hope 
of the people of Israel, often hard-pressed by powerful neighbours, weakened 
by internal strife, and tempted to seek safety in opportunistic alliances or 
in wealth and wordly prestige, was in God. So their great prophets and 
psalmists had steadily maintained. In those times of greatest trial, they had 
looked with longing and with confidence for the power of the God who had 
brought them out of Egypt and through the wilderness to intervene once 
more — to make evident on earth His sovereignty, to set His people free from 
oppression and from fear, and to establish righteousness on earth. 

In Christ this hope was fulfilled — and radically transformed. For the 
Kingdom he established was not a political sovereignty. The liberation he 
brought was not freedom from foreign rule nor a gift of worldly prosperity, 
but a new relation to God. In him God’s power and love gave to men a 
new mode of life, a new community, and a new hope. The new life found 
its pattern and its motive power in Jesus Christ himself, whose obedient, 
self-sacrificing love had broken the grip of death, of fear, and of self-seeking 
in those who gave themselves to him in faith and love. The new community 
was the Church, of which he was the source, the head, and the vitalising 
power. The new hope was still hope in God, the Maker and Ruler of all 
things, now revealed as God Who in Jesus Christ had given Himself in 


1 See also ‘‘ The Meaning of Hope in the Bible,” report of an Ecumenical Study 
Conference at Zetten, Holland, April 1952 (Ecumenical Review July 1952 and special 
study pamphlet). 
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sacrificial love and invincible power for man’s salvation, Who had raised 
His Christ from the dead and made him known as Lord of heaven and earth, 
in and through whom faithful men found “‘God’s power and God’s wisdom,” 
victorious over sin and death. 

Thus began “the New Age” —a new creation, a new beginning for 
humanity, a new perspective for individual and social life, a new source of 
meaning for history, and a new promise of glorious fulfilment even beyond 
the history of earth. In Christ, mankind was brought under judgment in a 
new way ; for the judgment of God’s self-disclosure in sacrificial love is more 
searching than any other judgment men have known. In Christ, at the same 
time, faithful men and women found new depths of mercy and forgiveness, 
and new guidance and power for life in the midst of the world’s bewildering 
and often tragic struggles. In Christ they were given new hope, not for escape 
from the world but for a share in his victory over the powers of evil in the world 
and in their own lives — a participation that is real, though not completed, 
here and now. The victory which their fathers awaited had now come. In 
Christ and his new community, the Kingdom of God was being made manifest 
with unprecedented power. 


(6) But although even now we live in the New Age, its promise is not 
yet fulfilled. Nor can it be completely fulfilled as long as we live in the tangled 
web of earthly history. “The earth,” indeed, “is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof.” It is His creation, and His work is good. Moreover, God so 
loves His world that He gave His only Son for man’s salvation. His providence 
governs it, and His Spirit lives and works in the midst of it, overcoming evil 
with good in countless ways, and bringing to fruit beyond human expectation 
or contrivance countless deeds of devoted men and women. 

But the created world and all those who are born and live in it are incom- 
plete. Moreover, the ignorant and the wilful wrongdoing of many generations 
of men, combined with the massive operations of natural forces, have dis- 
torted God’s work and subjected human life itself to grievous corruption. 
Every man is born into a social order deeply pervaded by the accumulated 
results of individual and corporate aggression, deceit, and irresponsible 
self-seeking. And every man so born and reared adds his own share of 
distortions and corrupting falsehoods — starts new trains of suspicion, 
cruelty, and hatred—as he identifies himself with the aggressions and 
treacheries of his human heritage. Demonic forces — deeply ingrained and 
powerfully operating manifestations of corporate evil, often beyond our 
understanding or control — bedevil the whole course of earthly history. 

In this context neither Christian believers nor the Church, the new com- 
munity, can expect to escape suffering, at times even catastrophe. For the 
Church must live now in the world that crucified her Lord. Sometimes the 
suffering of Christian believers or congregations results from their own 
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ignorance or unfaithfulness. Christians and congregations are not exempt 
from divine judgment. Sometimes their suffering results instead from their 
faithfulness and devotion in the face of the powers of evil, at the hands 
of slanderers, oppressors, or persecutors. But those who accept God’s 
judgment and bear their cross without bitterness or despair, in steadfast faith 
and love, participate visibly in the sufferings of their Lord ; are given strength 
to endure in hope sharing in his resurrection; and are promised a share 
also in his final victory. 

Such trials by fire are grim reminders that the Church dare not try to 
settle down in earthly peace and prosperity. They are “signs of the times” 
that should keep every Christian and every congregation alert, knowing 
that the Church on earth is, even when danger seems remote, a pilgrim 
people, forbidden by its divine calling to be at peace with the powers of 
evil, or to forget that in the new community, the living “Body of Christ,” 
when one member suffers, all the members should and do suffer together. 
More than that, such trials, that have come upon the Church again and 
again during its life on earth, disclose unmistakably the tangled, precarious 
nature of earthly existence itself — not least when its technical achievements 
and political powers have reached imposing heights. If the Church is to 
find complete fulfilment, and earthly existence — individual and corporate — 
is to be saved from meaninglessness, from “vanity” (Rom. 8: 20), we must 
look not only to the course of earthly history itself, but beyond it. Our 
hope must be an eschatological hope, anchored in God Who comes to us 


in Jesus Christ, and looking at once to what He has done, what He is doing 


now, and what He will do for His people and His world, in completion of 
His saving work. 


The Believer «In Christ » and « Expecting Christ » 


In this context we recognise the double aspect of the life of the believer. 
He is now in Christ and yet expects his coming again. He has already died 
with Christ and risen with him, yet he looks forward to the resurrection at 
the Last Day. Justice must be done to both aspects of salvation. 


(a) Thus it is possible to dwell one-sidedly upon that which is already 
given us. In Christ, it is true, the believer already knows in part the final 
blessedness. He is risen with Christ. He has passed from death into life. 
He is a new creature. Many would insist on this theme since they rightly 
find resources here to endure and overcome evil, and to make effective impact 
upon the world. If, however, we thus lose sight in any degree of the supreme 
hope of eternal life beyond judgment and resurrection we blur our criteria 
of action and are in danger of confusing Christian with merely human 
satisfactions. The temptation is great to gauge success by human approval 
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and even to identify human achievement with the will of God. In the affirm- 


ation of the power of the Spirit we may forget that it is when we are weak 
that we are strong. 


(6) Contrariwise, it is possible to be one-sided in our emphasis on the 
final goal. It is true that “we know not what we shall be,” and that we now 
“wait for our adoption as sons, the redemption of the body,” “Now we see 
in a mirror dimly, but then face to face.”” Many would insist on this theme 
since they rightly recognise that the powers of evil are still at work and the 
full manifestation of the victory of Christ awaits the final culmination. And 
they rightly recognise that God’s purpose for us will only be known in that 
blessedness which He has prepared for them that love Him. If, however, we 
are thus led to discount the meaning of the present life in Christ we fall into 
the condition of those under the Old Covenant who watch and pray, but for 
whom the day-star has not risen. 

The true balance of the Christian outlook is given to us in the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper. Here Christ’s people, united in an act of faith and 
adoration, call to mind at once his coming of old in great humility and his 


coming at the end in power and glory, and both are made present to them 
in communion with their living Lord. 


« The New Age» beyond the End of History 


“The New Age”’ that has come and now exists, in Jesus Christ, is also 
yet to be. Neither the length of time remaining nor the detailed character 
of the consummation is a proper subject for speculative curiosity, as we have 
seen. But at least it is to be affirmed, as a matter of faith, that the Christian 
Church looks for a completion of God’s redemptive work beyond earthly 
history. That consummation is not an event within the historical series. 
But neither is it a mere abrogation of history. God Himself is genuinely 
involved with history from beginning to end. The completion of His work, 
therefore, is still redemption, not abrogation. It is the final redemption of 
both the Church and “the whole created world’ —at once judgment, 
transformation, and fulfilment. 


(a) In affirming thus a coming fulfilment for the Church and the created 
world, inseparable from the New Age that is already present by the act of 
God in and through Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit, we seek to avoid 
three unsatisfactory ways of understanding the fulfilment of God’s purpose. 
One has been noticed : the way that confuses Christian eschatology with the 
errors in apocalypticism. Another is the way of “futuristic eschatology” in 
which the New Age, the new creation, the Kingdom of God that momentarily 
broke into history in the time of Jesus’ career on earth is held to have been 
withdrawn at his ascension, and to be absent from history until the final 
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consummation, which is thus isolated, in different ways, from both our 
present and our past. A third is any way that would deny or disparage the 
affirmation of coming fulfilment beyond the end of earthly history, and 
would affirm instead the completion of God’s redemptive work within 
history itself. 

We recognise that each of these ways seeks to safeguard important values, 
which concern us also, but which can be more adequately safeguarded in a 
way that holds inseparably together past, present, and future, history and 
the end beyond history, without identifying or confusing them. 

The way that lays its stress on being in Christ and the Spirit now, and 
looks forward to genuine growth of the Church and thereby a widening 
transformation of the world in history, past, present, and future, is rightly 
asserting the redemptive Lordship of God in Christ throughout the actual 
course of human existence on earth. But it tends all too easily to encourage 
utopianism of many sorts, underestimating the tenacity of evil, and conceiv- 
ing too narrowly “the glory that is to be revealed” (Rom. 8: 18). 

The way of futuristic eschatology is right in urging the ambiguity and 
imperfection of all historical existence, and the glory of the final triumph 
when God shall be “all in all” (I Cor. 15: 28). Its warning against any 
simple identification of God with anything in history — with any institution 
or event, secular or ecclesiastical, with any human achievement or experience, 
moral or devotional — is sound. So is its insistence that here we must walk 
by faith and hope, not yet by sight and full knowledge. But in denying 
that now, and in all the rest of history, our faith and hope are directed to 
God in Christ working now in history and accessible now and always to 
those who live in Christ and the Spirit, this way does violence to one side 
of the witness of the Gospels and the Pauline teaching, and so denies one 
major source of hope in the actual life of the Church. Moreover, if it declares 
that in the death and resurrection of Christ the conquest of evil is already 
complete, though hidden, it may easily minimize, without meaning to do so, 
the demand for morally responsible resistance to evil in the time before 
God’s hidden victory will finally be revealed. 


(5) In contrast to both these ways, we believe that Christian eschatology 
must stress with all vigour both the present reality of the new life in Christ, 
and the fulness of glory that can be revealed only beyond the end of historical 
existence, when “the dead shall be raised imperishable, and we shall be 
changed” (I Cor. 15: 52). Only so can history and the whole created world 
be brought to final harmony. That glory can, of course, be foreshadowed 
now only in the imagery of our present life. “Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God.’ “We know that when he doth appear we shall be 
like him, for we shall see him as he is.”’” “Then I saw a new heaven and a 
new earth.” ‘‘He will wipe away every tear from their eyes, and death shall 
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be no more.” These and many other sober words point to the glory that 
“eye hath not seen, nor ear heard,” nor the heart of man comprehended. 

It is here, moreover, that the exalted language of the imagination often 
employed by prophets, poets, and apocalyptic seers comes into its own. For 
here we are speaking of matters which, in the nature of things, cannot find 
direct expression in explicit speach. The Holy City whose gates are ever 
open, which needs neither sun nor moon because God is its light ; the per- 
petual hymn sung by all created beings to the praise of the Eternal; the 
endless Sabbath ; the vision of God — face to face —all these are images 
which suggest, without defining, a completion of man’s fragmentary existence, 
into which the values achieved within history are gathered up, to be shared 
endlessly in perfect communion by all God’s children. 


CHAPTER III 


THE CHRISTIAN HOPE AND THE UTOPIAS OF TODAY 


The ground aad the object of Christian hope is Jesus Christ, crucified 
and risen. But in the world around us what are men hoping for? And 


when we say, as we must of some of them, that they are without hope, what 
is it that they lack ? 


I. Utopian Hope 


In most men there is a dream of the Kingdom of God, or the haunting 
longing for an earthly paradise. Those in whose lives the influence of such 
dreams has been strongest have indeed been, and still are, among the 
greatest servants of human-kind, undaunted by disappointment in their zeal 
for better things and in their confidence in their fellows. But in history we 
also learn that these dreams easily become infected with the corruption of 
the human heart. In the circumstances of actual life the early hopes of 
revolutions are again and again disappointed ; and leaping expectation yields 
its place to tyranny and terror. This is no doubt in part occasioned by the 
necessity of facing the routine problems of government and administration ; 
but it finds in the soil of man’s wilful egoism his readiness to give a final 
significance to what he in his day is doing — the place where it may develop 
those monstrous characters which we associate with the modern totalitarian 
state. Yet in spite of these disasters, hopes are soon reborn ; and man’s 


belief in his creative powers somehow survives the successive disappointments 
he has known. 


We must surely reckon with this abiding faith in his human future as a 
fact of man’s nature to which the Gospel speaks. It is not enough to criticise 
it, to point out that man can far more easily build a Tower of Babel than 
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fashion a paradise. Rather we must show how men in the full flush of their 
powers are caught by the strange mystery of their existence, and how their 
every hope and aspiration is somehow judged and met by the crucified Christ, 
the hope of the world. 


Stalinism 


We are all familiar with Stalinism as one of the central facts of the age 
we live in. What is the secret of its appeal, the appeal which it makes to 
the factory worker, to the peasant, to the victim of racial discrimination, 
to the scientist and to the intellectual? Its appeal is that at once of a theory 
and a programme, and of a theory and a programme which are fundamentally 
optimistic. Today in many parts of the world men still scratch a living from 
the soil in poverty and destitution; they find themselves the victims of 
humiliating racial laws which cut right at their dignity as human beings ; 
elsewhere they are often condemned to spend their technical skill on enter- 
prises whose total shape they cannot discern and in whose direction they 
never share. Worse, perhaps, scientists sometimes see their very genius 
caught and bent to purposes of destruction, so that while they could make 
the desert blossom like the rose, they are compelled rather to serve a relent- 
less war-machine. 

To all those Stalinism offers a programme which is one of hope for the 
future. Men can be masters of their fate ; there is a way through if they will 
pay the price. 

Marxist-Leninist theory asserts that in a unique way it gives those who 
accept it a purchase-hold on the actual course of history, an infallible insight 
into what is really going on. But this acceptance is no mere theoretical 
assent ; convinced Stalinists must throw themselves without reserve into the 
work of the internationally organised communist parties of the world, pivoted 
upon the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. Their obedience to direc- 
tives must be unflinching, their ruthlessness cool and calculated. The imme- 
diate aim of their action is the establishment of a nexus of dictatorships, 
bound in common loyalty to Soviet leadership — dictatorships in which the 
Communist Party must exercise power in the name of the proletariat, whose 
spearhead, Lenin said, it should be. But beyond such dictatorship lies the 
promise of a society without classes, where the coercive state will have 
withered away and the roots of the antagonism between men will have been 
excised. It is this vision of what (necessarily, for the communist) lies beyond 
the struggle, which is held to justify all and every action taken in its name. 
None can gainsay the power of this vision over the actions of those who 
profess it. Even the most superficial study of communist propaganda today 
reveals the determination with which it endeavours to make a corner in 
optimism ! 
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Scientific Humanism 


Others there are who embrace what may loosely be called “scientific 
humanism” ; some indeed pass from this to Stalinism, although the majority 
of scientific humanists today in the west are repelled rather than attracted 
by communist dogmatism. It is of course impossible in a few phrases to 
summarise the rich and complex achievement of scientific method, at once 
in the domain of theoretical understanding of nature, and of the betterment 
of our human lot. Both types of achievement have fostered in men a sense 
of confidence in the method, of horizons opening ever anew before them to 
whose challenge they can surely rise. Disappointments and setbacks may 
come but, given time, men will indeed build a city beautiful., Often this 
kind of hope is professed only at the cost of a tremendous intellectual and 
moral self-discipline ; it is not enough to judge it by those whose profession 
of it is distorted by their own egoism. We must look at it as we find it at 
its best. There are few among us who have not cause to be grateful to the 
devoted labours of those who have taken the terrors from such formerly 
killing diseases as smallpox and diphtheria ; and we should be fair to their 
claim that what by a combination of patience and brilliant insight has been 
achieved in one sphere can also be achieved in others?. 


Democratic Utopianism 


More complex and elusive of definition are the types of aspiration which 
fasten on the notion of “ democracy.” Historically, modern democracy is a 
very complex phenomenon. Looked at in one light, it is fundamentally an 
attempt to harness political power to the human urge for justice, to constrain 
that power in some measure to submit to the critical judgment of the ordinary 
man, made effective through representative institutions. But in the course of 
its history this notion of democracy has gathered to itself other associations 
including that of a community in which is realised a fundamental equality 
of status between its members. Here it is no longer a political, but has 
become an ethical concept. Its content has become a whole way of life 
in which men and women should cease to attach primary significance to 
those characteristics which divide them one from another, and become harmo- 
nised one with another, in a new sort of human association based on devotion 
to the common good. This vision is harder to articulate than that which 
inspires the Stalinist or the scientific humanist. But its influence in parts of 
the western world is considerable. If it lacks the intellectual content of 


1 The humanist tradition is a rich and living one in our civilisation. It has its own 
strains and stresses ; and if we emphasise scientific humanism here, it must not be thought 
that we are blind to the humanism whose spiritual inspiration is aesthetic rather than intel- 
lectual, and whose medium of expression is poetry rather than prose. 
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scientific humanism, and the fierce dynamic power of Marxism, it corresponds 
to the private dreams of many ordinary men ; and at the same time it enables 
them to see the actual environment of their every-day life as big with the 
promise of a coming perfection, of which the seemingly unending expansion 
of industrial production is taken as a living sign. 


* * * 


Many of us too easily despise these hopes. But let us ask what takes 
their place when they are gone? Too often their room is occupied by either 
a savage nihilism or by a pathetic lethargy of spirit, the attitude of the man 
who “could not care less,” in whom all sense of man’s creative powers is 
numbed. It is however no use railing at the spread of the latter mentality. 
We cannot dodge the fact that in the west at least today, influential leaders 
do much to encourage it by their own behaviour : by their bland assurance, 
for instance, that man will accept as inevitable the continual disappointment 
of reasonable political and social hopes, and that scruples concerning the 
methods and manners of modern warfare can be stilled by a little gentle 
casuistry. There is a point at which the common man, conscious of the moral 
meaninglessness of the setting of his day-to-day life and aware of his own 
powerlessness to mend it, may cease to care and may lapse into a hopeless 
and aimless indifference to all that is going on around him. 


Il. The Gospel and the Utopians 


To some it may seem that our analysis of these utopias is too sympathetic. 
If it is, we would plead that they all in some way bear witness to the “great 
disturbance” which God’s revelation in Christ has made in the world. 


Stalinism 


Thus in Marxism men have often noticed a kind of structural corres- 
pondence to Christianity. Certainly it has its own soteriology (the doctrine 
of the proletariat), its own ecclesiology (its doctrine of the party) and its 
own eschatology (its theory of history). For instance, its present-day propa- 
gandists write in almost overtly religious language of the first-fruit of the 
classless society (“the age to come”) already enjoyed in the U.S.S.R. and 
discernible in its technical achievements. This correspondence is of course 
counterfeit. But it would be a mistake for the Christian to treat this corres- 
pondence as if it were merely counterfeit. To the Christian it is an indirect 
and terrible testimony to the Lordship of Christ. 


Scientific Humanism 


In scientific humanism, too, we see the fruits of an attitude towards 
nature which has its roots in distinctively Christian history. When Jesus 
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cast out the devils beside the Sea of Galilee, he was by his action revealing 
to men that the universe lay under the sovereignty of God and of no other. 
Men need not be afraid to scrutinise its inmost secrets ; for all its foundations 
were laid by the Creator. So today, for example, the man working con- 
tinuously on cancer research is, quite unconsciously, upheld by the sense 
that what he is about is no intrusion on the domain of a devil who may 
destroy him, but an attempt to restore order in part of a universe whose 
fundamental structure is divinely fashioned. This is not of course to suggest 
that all men walked in terror of nature before Christ, but only to emphasise 
that his Ministry was in a tremendous and crucial sense one of healing which 
revealed nature as lying under the sovereignty of God, and not of the “world- 
rulers of the darkness of this age.” It was in his resurrection that the depth 
and the character of his victory was revealed to his own, and we can there- 
fore say that those who work patiently and fearlessly today to banish the 
dark things from the lives of men do so under the sign of his triumph. 


Democratic Utopianism 


The democratic utopian too finds a passion for equality in the New 
Testament record that outstrips his own, and makes it look trivial and half- 
hearted. Nowhere can we find a contempt for artificial social conventions 
and distinctions as rigorous as that displayed by Jesus in his Ministry. 
Before him all were equal ; for all alike stood in need of the succour and the 
mercy of God which in his utter humiliation he was even then bringing them. 


Ill. The Contemporary Situation 


But as we know in our day, in one way or another these various aspir- 
ations have escaped the setting and discipline of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
wherein alone they can be espoused without the most terrible perversion. 


Stalinism 


Thus the resolution and courage of the Marxist has not only produced 
plans of social reform, but also, in seeking to achieve them, the concentration 
camps and the treason trials. 


Scientific Humanism 


The scientific humanist often displays a quite wonderful humility, a 
patience and a reverence for facts which is beyond all praise, but in other 
moods he comes perilously near regarding himself as a god who can re-make 
man in the image of his own conceit. If this language seems extravagant, it 
is not hard to find in current literature claims made for social engineering 
that do unquestionably suggest the image of the tyrant. We must never 
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forget that men are betrayed into the most terrible sins by their virtue and 
nobility more than by their vice and weakness ; the greater, the more sincere 
a man’s devotion to his fellows, the more terrible, the more subtly destructive 
the temptation to which he is exposed. 


Democratic Utopianism 


Again the democratic utopian, in his optimistic passion for equality, may 
sit too light to traditional moral and spiritual discipline, leaving us with a 
world spiritually sterile and morally shallow, all depth of thought and feel- 
ing cut away. Some have discerned this impatience with moral discipline 
in the espousal of a purely abstract ideal of the “liberty of the individual,” 
which has certainly been characteristic of one strand of the democratic 
tradition (namely that often called individualistic). Many too have been 
quick to point out that the concept of welfare underlying much modern social 
legislation is too largely hedonistic, and therefore blind to the heights and 
deeps of human existence. It remains without question historically true 
that this attitude of mind has not only been destructive in itself, but has 
helped not a little to discredit the democratic tradition in politics. 


* 





* * 


So in different ways in all three utopianisms, we encounter the power of 
the demonic in human life, the ease with which men assume a status and a 
posture under the sun which does not belong to them, and if not in one way, 
then in another, destroy their very manhood and that of their fellows. 


IV. The Crucified Christ the Hope of the Utopian 


Yet for this disaster the Church must take a great measure of responsi- 
bility ; for it is, in part at least, the ferment set up by its preaching and life, 
which has brought these ferments to the world. But its own understanding 
of its message has been too restricted, too cribbed and cabined to the confines 
of a passing piety, to enable it to keep these ferments within the compass of 
that by which alone they can be judged and hallowed. Through its fault they 
have escaped from the setting in which alone they can find their proper discipline, 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. By its failure to measure its vision by the dimen- 
sions of the Gospel, the height, the breadth and the depth of the love of 
God for man in the flesh of Jesus Christ, it has allowed the aspirations of 
humanity to serve the purposes of hell rather than the glory of God. 


Stalinism 


For to all these attitudes of mind, even today the Gospel speaks. The 
Stalinist can remember that Jesus Christ is still the one who drove the 
traffickers from the Temple, and who healed men on the Sabbath Day, 
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impatient that religious taboo should impede the succouring of elementary 
human need. To the task of human healing he was wholly dedicated ; and 
at the last he came to the place where, as none other before or after, he 
realised in his flesh and blood the absolute of self-giving towards his Father 
and towards his brethren. On the gallows of a criminal, he was revealed to 


all the world as Man — man not for himself, but for his Father and for his 
fellows. 


Scientific Humanism 


Again the scientific humanist may recall that the Gospel pulses with a 
sense of the wonder of the created world and of the joy of human achievement, 
when that world is restored to its proper ways. Both alike had their place 
in the life and experience of the Son of Man who was the second and the 
true Adam. If both are poignant occasions of temptation, in him they were 
bent to the service of God’s glory. For to him nothing human was alien ; 
and all that belonged to man as man was brought within the compass of his 
unflinching obedience, his absolute offering. 


Democratic Utopianism 


To those who are inflamed with the ideal of social equality, the Gospel 
speaks of one who was content to be called a drunken man and a wine- 
bibber, who ate and drank with the rag-tag and bob-tail of society making 
them feel accepted in his company. To those whom circumstance has made 
hard-boiled and cynical, the same Christ reveals himself as the one who 
sifted and purified by his own Passion the headstrong generosity of the woman 
who anointed him in the house of Simon the Leper. “She hath anointed 
my body aforehand for the burying.” He died in agony; so that in his 
absolute innocence a place might be established in which the stumbling 
efforts after goodness of ordinary men and women could receive at once 
judgment and affirmation. 


V. Ecce Homo 


Finally to those in utter despair, whose lights have gone out, the voice 
of Pilate rings across the ages— Ecce Homo. Men and women driven to 
the brink of suicide, the homeless, the refugee, the persecuted, the desperate 
can look upon the thorn-crowned Christ, with the spittle of derision running 
down his face, and find in him one who in all things “was made like unto 
his brethren” — “‘yet without sin.” 

So on his way of the Cross, Christ the hope of the world, meets men 
and women in all their complex hoping and fearing. It is upon the way of 
the Cross that he meets them because it is upon that way that he is so wholly 
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consecrated to his Father that he can make their every state his own for 
judgment and for salvation. So we may say that he, the second Adam, 
recapitulates upon his road of dedication the experience of humanity, and 
bids all men find their every hope sifted in the judgment of his Cross, yet 
somehow affirmed in the mysterious promise of his resurrection. “Except 
a grain of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone.” “Behold 
I make all things new.” 


VI. The Church’s Task 


But, as we have said the Church has failed and still fails in its task of 
interpreting to man this all-inclusive hope of Jesus Christ, who is the same 
yesterday, today and for ever, whose continued prayer is the very Atlas on 
whose shoulders the world is borne. This failure is not simply or primarily 
an intellectual one ; it is the failure of the churches to live in inward conformity 
to the image of the Crucified. It is a failure of service, of patience, of com- 
passion of which we are all guilty ; for we all of us shrink from the task of 
self-identification with Christ, as we encounter him in the desperately needy 
of today. Yet how, save by such identification, can we reveal in practice and 
in fact that only in Christ is to be found what men dimly and in demonic 
form seek, for instance, by the diabolical cruelties of communism ? 

It should be emphasised again and again that this identification is no 
mere pious act or sentimental notion, but something which must involve 
varied forms of concrete service. Thus many may find themselves led actively 
to participate in the political struggle against racial oppression and for the 
achievement of a more just economic order. There is absolutely no sanction 
in the Christian Gospel for indifference to crying human needs ; rather the 
imperative is clear that we must do all that is in our power to meet them 
and find the Son of Man himself in the very least of his brethren. If indeed 
we say that the deepest level of our existence lies in the love of God made 
concrete in Jesus Christ, it is ours to show this forth not in word only but 
in deed. Here as always the Church must remember that the context of her 
life on earth is her continuing mission. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE CHRISTIAN HOPE AND OUR EARTHLY CALLING 


We must speak now more directly of the way in which the Christian 
hope bears upon and enters into our deeds of service and the hopes that 
accompany them. We begin by reaffirming that in all that occupies his life 
in this world, which though fallen is still God’s world, the Christian’s hope 
is in God — the God of unfailing compassion Who calls us to responsible 
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action in and for the world. As His servants we must avoid all temptation 
to put the multiplicity of earthly hopes in the place of our one eternal hope 
in pursuing our earthly hopes. On the other hand, we must not withdraw 
into any kind of ecclesiastical seclusion, abandoning the world to its own 
problems and needs. 

The God of our hope, Who leads this transitory world and its history in 
mercy and judgment towards its predestined goal, is also a patient and long- 
suffering God. In spite of its fallen condition, it remains a world which 
was created by Him, which He has redeemed on the Cross, and which He 
sustains in being against the day when the glory of His new creation will 
fully appear. His Holy Spirit enables us, while putting our trust in the mes- 
sage of salvation, to await expectantly the coming kingdom of peace, of 
righteousness, of freedom, of life and of truth. This hope spans the whole of 
temporal life, and assures us that as God’s children we are also God’s heirs 
whom no forces of destruction, no defeat and even no guilt on our part can 
ever separate from His love. It delivers us from enslavement to worldly 
projects and institutions. It summons us to responsible action in God’s own 
service in and for the world. The God of Hope calls us in His loving kind- 
ness to combine our prayers for the world with deeds of hope — hope that 
man, who lives by God’s mercy, may be enabled to live with his fellows in 
the full stature of his manhood. Because the ultimate hope, as revealed in 
the resurrection of him who for the world was crucified, crucifies at the same 


time all our self-centred desires, we know that we are called upon never to 
rest content with any existent state of affairs but rather to press unremittingly 
onwards towards a better and worthier life for mankind. 


We would therefore ask all our Christian brethren to consider with us 
the following five points which seem to us to be very urgently relevant to 
the present world situation. 

We acknowledge and confess that the Crucified Lord, who is with us in 
our Christian fellowship in His risen presence, is our peace. We have in 
him the assurance that in his own time he will bring in the fullness of that 
kingdom of eternal peace in which as men of faith in the body of Christ we 
already have part, and which unites us in a fellowship across all dividing 
lines. Precisely because we have already his peace, but are part of a world 
controlled by fear and hate and the lust of power, ever and again bringing 
forth its harvest of war, this very hope of eternal peace summons us to work 
for temporal peace in our divided and so sorely threatened world. We 
cannot pray for the gift of peace, while we continue in the present inter- 
national situation to do nothing, to dare nothing, and to sacrifice nothing 
for the sake of peace. It were indeed ungodly to abandon ourselves to the 
prospect of a third world war as an ineluctable fate and to regard the present 
competition in armaments with an easy conscience. And here we are not 
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concerned with rival world views and abstract principles, but simply with 
mankind which hungers for peace, yet lives under the threat of a further war 
which would cast them into the chaotic abyss of nihilism. 


We acknowledge and confess that the crucified and risen Lord is our 
righteousness —a righteousness which is not of ourselves but which our 
faith finds in him alone. We have in him the assurance that the victory of 
righteousness will have the last word concerning all the injustices of earth. 
Precisely because we have already his righteousness but are part of a self- 
righteous world where earthly justice is commingled with so much injustice, 
we are spurred on to the quest of a greater measure of righteousness in the 
social and political sphere, and to do battle against every unjust discrimin- 
ation of class and race and every denial of human rights, whether political 
or economic. We do not hold with the ideologies of those who think that 
they themselves can bring about a perfect social order, even if only by the 
employment of terror and the silencing of the individual conscience. Yet 
neither do we hold with those who are content to be mere onlookers as they 
regard the miseries of the refugee, the dispossessed, the displaced, the pri- 
soner and the martyr as if nothing can be done about them. Our ultimate 
hope provides the power which inspires and enables us to strive for those 
human rights which God has granted to our race. 

We acknowledge and confess that Jesus Christ, who has borne the curse 
of the Law in our stead, and has for us vanquished the forces of destruction, 
is our freedom. In him and through him, we are free for God and our 
brethren, free to live a life of gratitude and service to him. We have the 
assurance that with the glory of Jesus Christ the freedom of the children of 
God will also be revealed, a freedom in which the whole creation will parti- 
cipate. Precisely because in him we are free, but are part of a world that 
desires to be free from God, a world in which we groan in bondage in the 
body of sin and death, we know ourselves to be called to strive for the free- 
dom of mankind which belongs to God. We cannot ourselves enjoy that 
inward freedom with which faith endows us in any kind of self-complacency, 
but must step in wherever the divinely willed freedom of man is threatened 
or denied. Precisely because we proclaim a freedom which triumphs over 
death and hell, we stand for freedom of belief and conscience, and for the 
right to witness openly to the truth of God as we see it. In face of the tempt- 
ations to which men become subjected when they are oppressed, we set our- 
selves against every political and economic oppression, and against the 
inhuman terror by which men seek to compel their fellows to submit to 
arbitrary laws and principles and to the service of false gods. 

We acknowledge and confess that the living Lord who has died our 
death is our life. We have in him the assurance that a future awaits us in 
which there will be no more death, but in which the new man will live in a 
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new world in the presence of the living God. Precisely because we have 
already life in him, but are part of a world in which life is being constantly 
swallowed up in death, we cannot and must not pass by in pharisaic indif- 
ference those of our own day who have fallen among thieves and murderers. 
We cannot worthily proclaim to men the Gospel of the resurrection of the 
body to eternal life, unless we are at the same time ready to rush to their 
help in every predicament of body as well as of soul, even to the sacrifice 
of our own lives. The cry of half the world’s. people in the present day for 
bread enough to sustain life in their bodies must be heard by the Christian 
as the cry of Christ. He who spoke the parables of the Last Judgment and 
of Dives and Lazarus will surely not leave us without condemnation if we 
are content to eat sumptuously while millions starve. To all who are hungry, 
without clothing or housing, unemployed, or bearing intolerable burdens in 
their personal or family lives, we are called to be neighbours. And the ful- 
filment of that duty will include every kind of responsible action, including 
political action, which is required to meet their needs. Moreover in think- 
ing of the physical needs of life, we must not forget the deep longing of men 
and women the world over for simple human love. Our restless, deper- 
sonalised society, with its nervous preoccupation with excitement and 
movement, does not favour the growth of lasting personal relationships in 
marriage or in friendship. We must show in our lives as Christians the 
splendour of human love when it is touched by the love of Christ who is 
our hope to the end, and do all that is in our power to make for others the 
conditions in which human love may flourish. 

We acknowledge and confess that Jesus Christ, the Word of God made 
flesh for our sakes, is himself the living truth, in whom all wisdom and 
knowledge are comprehended. We have in him the assurance that we, 
whose knowledge is at present a partial and fragmentary knowing in faith, 
shall in the day of God’s glory know even as we are known, and shall see 
Him as He is. In that day we shall also know man, and all God’s creatures, 
in their God-created essence and reality. Precisely because He who is the 
truth has made us His own, while we are part of a world where none of our 
human truths is the single complete and living truth, our ultimate hope prompts 
us to encourage all human seeking after truth, even where its results are 
most disturbing to our long-cherished ideas or preconceptions. Because we 
recognise the demonic forces which are at present tempting men to use their 
technical knowledge for the domination of their fellow-men, we must 
proclaim that all knowledge should be used in the service of the God of 
love, Who has blessed us with His gifts and bidden us subdue the earth. 
Because scepticism and relativism have robbed men of their ultimate con- 
victions, we must lead them to know Him who is Himself the truth, and 
who requires us to seek and love the truth in every realm of life. 
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In all this it is the one great hope that is all the time burning in us and 
impelling us to cherish a multitude of hopes for man in his temporal history 
and temporal concerns. All such deeds of hope are indeed perishable. It 
lies with God alone whether in His grace He will receive them and bless 
them. Apart from the great hope everything we take in hand to do must 
inevitably lapse into meaninglessness and fall under the curse of human 
pride. But in the light of that hope we can make our own testimony to the 
truth, that to God belongs not only our past and our present, but also our 
future. 


CHAPTER V 


THE CHRISTIAN HOPE AND THE CHURCH’S MISSION 


This same Jesus Christ, who is the ground and object of our hope, we 
confess before all men. For the purpose of preaching this Christian hope 
to all nations, God in His mercy has given us time between the coming of 
our Lord and his Return. Indeed in the proclamation of the Gospel the 
Lord Himself comes toward men and makes effective His Lordship over 
men. To preach this Gospel is to make known far and wide the nature and 
content of our hope. It is to summon men everywhere, in the presence and 
power of the Holy Spirit, to repent and accept the promise of this coming 
Kingdom of peace and righteousness, of freedom, life and truth. It is also 
to draw men into the Church, the community of the redeemed. In this 
work he himself fulfils his promises : 


Other sheep I have which are not of this fold ; them also I must bring 
and they shall hear My voice; and there shall be one flock and one 
shepherd. 


This task of witnessing in word and deed to the Lordship of Christ and 
the Hope of the Kingdom is the most urgent responsibility laid upon the 
Church as a pilgrim people — the People of God, freed from all entanglements 
which hinder the fulfilment of its mission. These entanglements have partially 
caused, as they tend also to perpetuate, the scandal of the Church’s division. 
At no point is this scandal more grievous in its consequences than in the 
Church’s endeavour to proclaim the Hope of the Kingdom to all nations. 


All work of evangelization, however great its history and glorious its 
results, remains crippled and truncated by the divided state of our churches. 
The greatest era in the mission of the Church still lies ahead. It awaits the 
most convincing evidence in its witness to the Faith — the evidence concern- 
ing which our Lord prayed : 


That they may all be one; as Thou, Father, art in me and I in Thee, 
that they also may be one in us: that the world may believe that Thou 
hast sent me. 
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WORLD COUNCIL DIARY 


The International Missionary Council at Willingen 


The I.M.C. Conference at Willingen proved very clearly that the concerns 
of the I.M.C. and those of the World Council are inseparable from each other. 
At its meeting just before Willingen the Joint Committee of the I.M.C. and 
the W.C.C. had said that the relationship of association which was mutually 
agreed upon in 1948 had borne rich fruit, that the two bodies should “seek by 
every means to deepen and enrich the meaning of this relationship” and that 
“the task of the immediate future lies in the strengthening of common witness 
and action, as autonomous but essentially interdependent bodies.’ And the 
discussions at Willingen confirmed the truth of those words, for the issues which 
were the central ones of the meeting : the content of the Christian message and 
its relevance to the spiritual situation of our time, the need for a “two-way 
traffic’ between the older and the younger Churches, the demand for greater 
mobility in the missionary and evangelistic approach of the Churches and the 
urgent call to real unity for the sake of the missionary task, are all issues which 
are also central in the life of the World Council. 

With regard to the calling of the Church to Mission and Unity, Willingen 
made a valuable contribution to the discussion of this subject which began last 
year at the meeting of the Central Committee of the World Council at Rolle. 


Its statement on Mission and Unity (printed in this issue) is especially significant 
in that it recommends that the National Christian Councils should consider 
afresh their responsibility in relation to the cause of Christian unity within 
their own areas. This means that within the ecumenical movement there must 
be no watertight compartments. We need a missionary movement which cares 
deeply for the unity of the Church and a movement for unity which cares deeply 
for the evangelisation of the whole world. 


The Lutheran World Federation at Hanover 


During this summer important world conferences of a denominational or 
confessional character have been held in different parts of the world. And 
others are being planned for the next years. What does this mean for the 
ecumenical movement as a whole? Is it true, as some think, that this strong 
confessional development will endanger the cohesion of the World Council? 
These questions cannot be answered in general terms, for everything depends 
on the orientation of the confessional bodies. It is most natural that the con- 
fessional families desire to meet among themselves. The issue is whether meet- 
ing in the more restricted family means necessarily the forgetting of the larger 
family. The Hanover Conference proved that it is possible to emphasise the 
specific confessional heritage without neglecting the wider ecumenical 
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responsibility. The leadership was in the hands of men who play their full part 
in the life of the World Council. They went out of their way to emphasise their 
concern for the Christian cause as a whole. And the representatives of the 
World Council had full opportunity to state their case. 

It is essential that in the present stage of the ecumenical movement the 
question of the relative emphasis to be placed on the confessional and on the 
ecumenical should remain an open question which every Church, every individual 
churchman has to face again and again. In keeping this question open “Hanover” 
has rendered a service to the ecumenical cause. 


The World Concil Executive Coummittee at Nykobing 


The main task of the Executive Committee at its meeting in Denmark was 
to prepare for the Lucknow meeting of the Central Committee which is to take 
place from December 31, 1952 to January 9, 1953, and which will be the first 
meeting of the Central Committee in Asia and the last meeting of the Central 
Committee before the Second Assembly of the Council in 1954. The prospects 
for the Lucknow meeting proved to be most encouraging. A very large pro- 
portion of the members of the Central Committee are planning to come to 
India and nearly all Asian member Churches will be represented. Three special 
themes were chosen for this meeting namely : “The relevance of the Christian 
Hope to our time,” “The two primary goals of the ecumenical movement : Mission 
and Unity” and “The Asian situation as a concern for Christians everywhere.” 


The Committee had also to decide on the formulation of the subsidiary 
themes for the second Assembly. The following titles were chosen : 


Evangelism — The Mission of the Church to those outside her life. 

Social Questions — The Responsible Society in a world perspective. 

International Affairs — Christians in the Struggle for World Community. 

Inter-Group Relations — The Church amid Racial and Ethnic Tensions. 

The Laity — The Christian in his vocation. 

And the Faith and Order Conference proposed as the title for the sixth theme : 

Our Oneness in Christ and our Disunity as Churches. 

Many new developments were reported to the Committee. One of these is 
the new tasks and opportunities which have come to the Refugee Division. 
Another one is that Dr. Henry Leiper has accepted an important post in his 
own denomination. The Committee placed on record “its sense of the debt 
which the ecumenical movement owes to Dr. Leiper over a long period for his 
enthusiasm, his organising ability, and his powers of inspiring church members 
of many communions, and drawing them together into the ever expanding 
fellowship of the supporters of the World Council of Churches.” The sense of 
the meeting was clearly that it is difficult to imagine the World Council without 
Dr. Henry Leiper. Fortunately Dr. Leiper will continue to keep in touch 
with the Council in various ways. 
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The Committee was moved by the report concerning the circumstances 
under which Professor T. C. Chao, who had been a President of the Council 
until 1951, had been removed from the Deanship of the Yenching Theological 
School in Peiping, China, and from his professorship in the University. For 
according to the Yenching University newspaper his “confession” had been 
found unsatisfactory in that he maintained the independence of the Christian 
loyalty from the political loyalty and in that he continued to believe in ecumenism. 
This report shows clearly that Professor Chao has now to suffer for his fidelity 
to his Christian and ecumenical convictions. 


The Faith and Order Conference at Lund 


The Lund Conference had an almost impossible task. The subjects with 
which it had to deal had been selected precisely because they are among the 
most difficult in the whole ecumenical field. But, as is inevitable in a conference 
of this size, for very many delegates the conference was their very first experience 
of searching ecumenical conversation. In these circumstances it was inevitable 
that a considerable part of the work of the conference consisted in going over 
territories which had already been explored at earlier ecumenical gatherings. 

But, while certain parts of the army did not seem to do more than hold the 
ground, other parts succeeded in breaking through. Perhaps the greatest gain 
was that, as the ““Word to the Churches” (printed elsewhere in this number) 
puts it : ““We have seen clearly that we can make no real advance toward unity 
if we only compare our several conceptions of the nature of the Church and 
the traditions in which they are embodied.”’ For while the method of comparison 
has a real educational value, it is ultimately sterile. How can this deadlock 
be overcome? “We need to penetrate behind the divisions of the Church to a 
deeper and richer understanding of the mystery of the God-given union of Christ 
with His Church.” A fine example of this method of depth is the report on 
“Christ and the Church’’ (also printed in this issue ) which the Conference adopted. 

In an address broadcast during the last days of the meeting, Bishop Nygren 
said the Lund Conference had shown that ‘‘the road to unity is the road 
to the centre.” And this is indeed the truth that is being discovered wherever 
Christian men struggle hard enough and long enough with the issues of Christ- 
ian unity. 

The Lund Conference also made history in that it adopted unanimously a 
new constitution for Faith and Order which can be described as the completion 
of the process of bringing Faith and Order fully into the life of the World 
Council as a whole. Even more than in the purely organisational articles this 


development is reflected in the functions which the constitution enumerates. 
These are : 


(i) To proclaim the essential oneness of the Church of Christ and to 
keep prominently before the World Council and the Churches the 
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obligation to manifest that unity and its urgency for the work of 
evangelism. 

(ii) To study questions of faith, order and worship with the relevant social, 
cultural, political, racial and other factors in their bearing on the 
unity of the Church. 

(iii) To study the theological implications of the existence of the ecumenical 
movement. 

(iv) To study matters in the present relationships of the Churches to one 
another which cause difficulties and need theological clarification. 

(v) To provide information concerning actual steps taken by the Churches 
towards reunion. 

It was most regrettable that the Orthodox Church of Greece did not parti- 
cipate in the Lund Conference. According to the official letter of the Arch- 
bishop of Athens this was due to “technical” reasons. In the same letter the 
Archbishop pointed out that this did not mean in any way a change in the policies 
of the Church of Greece toward the World Council or a lessening of its cooper- 
ation. And he promised that the Church of Greece would report on its attitude 
toward the Lund decisions as soon as possible. At the same time the delegates 
from several other Orthodox Churches, and particularly from the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate, made valuable contributions to the Conference. 

The presence of delegates from Czechoslovakia and Hungary was a concrete 
proof that “non-theological factors,’ however strong they may be, can be 


overcome where the will to unity in the common faith remains the overriding 
concern. 


The Advisory Commission at Bossey 


This was the second meeting of the Advisory Commission on the Theme 
of the Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches. Its first report, 
issued a year ago, had been more widely discussed than any other ecumenical 
document issued in the last years. The comments from the member Churches, 
from groups and from individuals had ranged from warm approval to fundamental 
disagreement. And the picture was further complicated by the fact that from practi- 
cally every part of the world there had come both positive and negative reactions. 

The Commission rejoiced in the fact that in this way the theme of the nature 
and content of the Christian Hope was becoming the central theme of ecumenical 
discussion in the period leading up to the 1954 Assembly. And it realised that 
its first task was a task of clarification. The first report had been the outcome 
of a meeting at which too much time had to be given to the attempt to under- 
stand each other and too little time had been given to the attempt to explain 
fully what the Commission intended to say. At this second meeting the Com- 
mission found it much easier to arrive at a common mind, and could therefore 
devote itself to the task of unfolding the theme of the Christian Hope in a much 
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fuller and more concrete manner. It sought especially to show that hope in 
the biblical sense is never a merely futurist attitude, for (as the report puts it) 
“it encompasses the future and therefore governs the present.” Again the new 
report seeks to show the immediate relevance of the Christian Hope to a world 
full of utopias which cause either false hope or disillusionment. 

It is hoped that this report will be studied and discussed in many churches 
and that comments will be sent in. For at its meeting next year the Commission 
will have to prepare its report to the Assembly itself, and for that formidable 
task it will need all the help and light which it can get. 


The Life and Work of Women in the Church 


We welcomed our Asian President in Geneva early in September. She was 
en route for Oxford to chair a meeting on the Commission on the Life and 
Work of Women in the Church. This Commission has been most fortunate in 
its leadership. In addition to Miss Chakko there has been Mrs. Kathleen Bliss 
whose admirable book on “The Service and Status of Women in the Church” 
has met with such favourable comment. Now Mlle Madeleine Barot has begun 
to take part as secretary-elect of the Commission. Through her pioneering 
work in France for refugees and in evangelism through teams of young people, 
she is already a familiar figure at the meetings of the Department of Inter- 
Church Aid and Service to Refugees and of the Youth Department. We are 
glad also to report that Professor Mary Ely Lyman of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, has agreed to act as Chairman of the small committee 
which will support Mlle Barot as she begins her work. 

The Commission gave some time to the discussion of its own publication 
‘*4A Study of Men-Women Relationships.” It then turned its attention to the 
way in which it could contribute to the preparatory thinking for the Evanston 
Assembly in 1954. It cannot be too often emphasized that this is not a women’s 
commission, still less a group which is concerned primarily with women’s rights. 
It is a measure of the depth of misunderstanding on this whole issue in the 
churches that such a mistake is so often made. The work of the Commission 
is to remind the churches, the majority of the membership of which is composed 
of women, that the creative relationship between men and women in the Church 
has often been sadly overlooked. This reminder to the Churches is of special 
importance at a time when on the one hand secular organisations have gone far 
beyond the Church in giving women real responsibility and on the other hand 
the wreckage of broken personal relationships everywhere endangers the life 
of society and weakens the Christian community. The thinking of this Com- 
mission has therefore a direct bearing upon all efforts towards the renewal of 
the Church and all attempts to reach the men and women who believe the Church 
cannot help them with their problems. We hope later on to publish some of 
the documentation which the Commission has prepared. 
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The above-mentioned books give ample proof of the present interest in 
ecclesiological problems. They take on evident ecumenical importance because 
of the efforts made by their authors in trying either to express personal ideas 
or to understand and combine together other theological and even confes- 
sional standpoints. 

The title of Professor Brunner’s book — as the author himself remarks — 
is rather equivocal. “Is it a question of a Missverstandnis that the Church 
commits or one that it is submitted to? Or does the Church itself represent 
a Missverstandnis?” In fact, as Brunner goes on to say, the ambiguity of 
the title no more than reflects that of the subject. The author’s position, 
however, is far from ambiguous. According to him, a clear distinction must 
be made between the ecclesia of the apostles and the later “Church.” The 
apostolic ecclesia, the Community of Christ (I Cor. 1: 9) or of the Holy 
Spirit (II Cor. 13: 13; Phil. 2: 1) is the communion of men having faith in 
Christ and who, consequently, make up the Gemeinde, a community composed 
of people personally bound by faith to their Leader. This community is the 
living Body of Christ. Unfortunately, however, the ecclesia has changed 
since its beginning. The first symptoms of this evolution already became 
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evident at the end of the apostolic period and from that time on the Church 
took the place of the ecclesia, first in the old Catholic, then in the neo- 
Catholic form. The differences between the ecclesia and the Church are 
characterized by the fact that the latter is, and desires to be, an institution. 
Even the Protestant churches have not escaped this danger and do so even 
less today. They, however, more successfully than all other Christian com- 
munities, can and must return to the true ecclesia as described in the New 
Testament. The true communio sanctorum “‘is the only answer to that which 
is incorrectly known as communism.” 


Without being able to go into further details, but before leaving this 
book, acknowledgment must be made to Professor Brunner for his forceful 
yet sometimes awkward efforts in trying to point out the dangers of clericalism. 
One wonders, though, if he does not allow himself to fall under the influence 
of Rudolf Sohm and his purely spiritual conception of the Church, thus 
ending in some form of ecclesiological docetism by denying all institutional 
and therefore organic character to the Church. How can the Church still 
be the Body of Christ if this Body has lost its organic character? One might 
call attention also to the unjust criticism addressed to the “dogmatists and 
Church leaders” who, according to Brunner, disparage the results of the 
New Testament exegesis. Is it not precisely these results that have led several 
Protestant theologians to assert more strongly than in the past the institu- 
tional and organic character of the Church ? 


Although Professor Weber of Géttingen does not claim to draw up a 
doctrine of the Church in his book, Versammelte Gemeinde, nevertheless 
he states the most important features of such a doctrine. He takes his 
inspiration from the theology of Karl Barth and this to such a point that we 
can legitimately consider his work as a small-scale Barthian ecclesiology. 
Like Barth, he considers the Church purely as an event, as the ever new 
result of the meeting of believers through the Word and the Holy Spirit. 
The consequences entailed by this fundamental belief have been indicated 
with great rigour for all spheres of Church life : for its unity, which is never 
fully acquired but which must be constantly remade by the gathering together 
of concrete communities (Gemeinden), for its confession, which has value 
only in actu, for its service, which must not be a “cult,”’ presenting concrete 
symbols, but the ever sovereign, ever unforeseeable presence of the Saviour. 

Like Professor Brunner and perhaps even in a more successful way, 
Professor Weber points out the error that a Church makes in supposing 
that it may dispose of the Holy Spirit at will. While reading this, however, 
one wonders how Weber will be able to escape the final conclusions of his 
ideas. He criticizes rightly the notion of a Body of Christ taking the place 
of the Head. But does he himself not commit the same error, but inversely, 
when, in concluding, he considers the Head in such a way that the Body no 
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longer exists in itself? If, as he claims, the limbs of the body have no life 
in themselves, then are they limbs? And if Christ cannot penetrate into any 
inner life but His own, then is He still a leader ? 

Daniel Jenkins, minister of the Oxted Congregational Church, Surrey, 
England, during a period of study in the U.S.A., pays particular attention 
to the notion of tradition. In his book, Tradition, Freedom and the Spirii, 
he gives us the results of his work. While criticizing the Roman Catholic 
notion of tradition, he tries to show the value of rightly-understood tradition, 
that is, tradition considered not as an automatic source of salvation but as 
the indispensable reference of the work of the Holy Spirit. One will find 
chapters III and IV particularly profitable, for they expose, in an admir- 
ably suggestive manner, the way in which the importance and relativity of 
tradition are reflected respectively in the Old and New Testaments. Each 
new act of the Holy Spirit naturally takes the form of new reflection of past 
tradition, but not in such a way that the past limits either the liberty of God, 
or that of the believer. After having shown the close relationship between 
tradition and liberty, and the continuity of the work of God, as understood 
by faith alone, the author points out the dangers of petrified tradition. He 
terminates his study by examining Christian liberty in the world today and 
these pages are among the most interesting. Daniel Jenkins proves to be a 
wide-awake connoisseur of the modern world and of the role that, inspired 
by the Holy Spirit, Christian liberty and tradition are called upon to play. 

There is ample matter in this book for further meditation on this extremely 
pertinent subject, only too often avoided in ecumenical discussions today. 

Professor Henderson of Aberdeen was invited to give the Baird Lecture 
in 1950. It is this lecture that he published in book form under the title of 
Church and Ministry. In it he gives a full account of the ecclesiology of 
the Church of Scotland from the sixteenth century up to the present day. Under 
seven principal headings (The Word, The Marks of the Church, Unity, 
Multitudinous and Gathered, Catholicity, Apostolical Succession, Parity), 
Professor Henderson unfolds the vast panorama of that form of Calvinism 
according to which the Church of Scotland has thought and lived. Numerous 
quotations from Scottish theologians of the last four centuries constantly 
support his account. It can clearly be seen to what extent Calvinistic thought 
embraces a wide horizon, and how a study of Calvin’s works and the 
practice of his doctrine by the Church of Scotland open up ecumenical 
perspectives. The reader will come to the same conclusion as the author : 
““Evidence such as we have in this volume endeavoured to present must 
have contributed to show that in these differences about Church govern- 
ment there is involved a fundamental tension, the tension of authority and 
liberty, institutional and spiritual, communal and individualistic, Catholic 
and Evangelical.” One regrettable point, however, is the sometimes rather 
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sharp criticism of Anglo-Catholicism and especially of the publication 
Catholicity. Does this not also represent an element of tension that it would 
have been possible to respect in a happier way ? In so doing the author could 
have increased the already wide appeal of his book. 

Professor Dillistone, former profdssor at the Episcopal Theological School 
at Cambridge, Mass., gives us in The Structure of the Divine Society, a more 
systematic statement than do the other authors in the books already reviewed. 
He seeks to elaborate the fundamental principles of Christian ecclesiology. On 
the basis of biblical truths he enunciates two basic principles : the “‘organic”’ 
principle and the “covenantal.”” The first considers the Church as a develop- 
ing body, or more exactly as a person, who in spite of the vicissitudes of 
his existence remains unchanged. The second considers the Church as an 
association of believers, united by the alliance that God has made with 
them. Following this biblical section the author goes on to study the reper- 
cussions and developments of these two principles in the history of the Church. 
Finally he undertakes a systematic elaboration of these facts of theological 
history. Besides the two fundamental types he distinguishes four other 
“defective’’ types: two tangential and extreme types — the “‘monastic’”’ and 
the “sectarian,” the first corresponding to extreme Catholicism and the 


second to extreme Protestantism, and two static and organisational types 
representing again the Catholic and Protestant emphases: the “imperial’’ 
and the “contractual.” True ecclesiology must avoid these unilateral 


extremes and combine the two fundamental types, organic and covenantal, 
in ever open-minded dialectics. The author ends by outlining two practical 
suggestions : a) In order to unite different communities the first stage is the 
creation of local reunions within a particular geographical region. Dillistone 
mentions here in particular, as examples, the achievements of the United 
Church of Canada and of the South India United Church in this line. 5) It 
is desirable that equal importance be given to the “organic” and “covenantal” 
principles. The first is characteristic of the Anglican Church, the second of 
the Presbyterian. Therefore, it is essentially between these two churches that 
efforts towards unity are possible, desirable, and of ecumenical importance. 


The reader will perhaps be surprised by the exegetic method used by the 
author in approaching the Bible from general sociological facts. But on 
closer examination it may be seen that he does not base his exegesis on 
sociology but that he seeks to clarify the meaning of terms used by exegesis 
in strict faithfulness to the biblical text. 

It is to be regretted that the author, because of his unfamiliarity with the 
Lutheran Church, only mentions it in the appendix, basing his remarks on 
a few books. A more penetrating and profound study of those aspects of 
Lutheranism which attach it to “organic” ecclesiology and of the others, 
more apparent but not more real, which characterize it as “covenantal”’ 
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would have greatly added to the ecumenical scope of this fine book. Never- 
theless this clear and systematic account based on solid exegesis, is a valuable 
contribution to the bringing about of an understanding between Anglicans 
and Presbyterians. 


Let us mention finally — and we cannot do more within this restricted 
space — the third and posthumous edition of the monumental work of 
Father Emile Mersch, S.J., late Professor at Namur. The text of the second 
edition has undergone only slight changes. Father L. Malevez, however, has 
added to the already abundant bibliography numerous references to further 
works and articles which the author collated up until his death in 1940 in 
view of the re-edition of his book. Le Corps Mystique du Christ is above 
all a work of historical theology. It follows the development of the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of the mystic body of Christ through the centuries, from 
the Old Testament to the authoritative declarations of Pope Pius XI. 
Oriental orthodoxy has scarcely been taken into consideration and the refer- 
ences to Protestantism are brief. Moreover the author’s intention was not 
to write a dogmatic, controversial or ecumenical work, but to give a clear 
description of the Roman Catholic doctrine. In this field the book is an 
excellent source of information. 


JEAN-LouIs LEUBA. 


VARIATIONS ON AN OLD THEME 


CHURCH AND STATE IN THE U.S.A., by ANSON PHELPS STOKES. Harper 
Bros., New York, 1950. 3 volumes. 936, 799 and 1042 pp. $25.—. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN ENGLAND, by CyriL GARBETT, Archbishop of York. 
Hodder and Stoughton, London, 1950. 320 pp. 15s. 


Some problems are temporary, others persist for generations, for cen- 
turies or even throughout the whole of Church history. The problem of 
Church and State seems to be one of these perennial problems. Already 
Paul and Peter had to deal with it. It entered on a new phase when Con- 
stantine made an alliance between the Roman emperor and the Christians. 
In the Middle Ages, oppression of the Church by the feudal lay lords was 
followed by a temporarily complete domination of the State by the Church. 
The problem continues. To name only a few instances, Britain, Scandinavia, 
France and Russia have all developed different and characteristic adjustments 
of relationships ; the word solutions can hardly be applied. America seemed 
to have settled the matter once for all by arriving, as a matter of principle, 
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at the complete separation of Church and State. Some of those who crossed 
the Atlantic in the seventeenth century were in search of a religious liberty 
which they felt to be denied to them by the contemporary religious practice 
of England. But the gospel of separation was not immediately and auto- 
matically breathed in with American air. The Fathers of the emigration 
managed to develop a theocracy which was perhaps narrower, more rigid 
and more self-righteous than any which flourished in Europe. At the time 
of the separation between Britain and the American Colonies in the eighteenth 
century, more than half of the Colonies had Established Churches. 

Canon Anson Phelps Stokes, in the first part of his gigantic survey of 
nearly 3,000 pages, shows, with abundant quotation, the process by which 
the new states were led to give up establishment, and by which equality before 
the law, not in all cases quite unqualified, and the separation of Church 
and State were achieved. In a study involving so much quotation, there is 
inevitably much repetition, and many tedious pages ; but the student is well 
advised not to miss a single page, since at any moment some gem of trans- 
cendent interest or illuminating quality may catch the light. 

Canon Stokes believes whole-heartedly in the American principle ; but his 
honest and impartial study shows clearly that this principle has only transposed 
the problem and not solved it, and that some of the consequences of separation 
have been unexpected. The founders of the American Republic were almost 
to a man deeply religious, though many of them were deistic rather than 
Christian. But, if this religious impulse should diminish, may not the result 
of separation be to enclose the Church in a Christian ghetto and to deliver 
the State over to the devil? Are the corruption, cynicism and irresponsibility 
of the American political scene, which so profoundly shock the European 
conscience, in some way the results of separation? The presence of the 
Bishops in the British House of Lords may be an anachronism ; but the World 
Council of Churches may perhaps be glad of the ceaseless championship of 
all good causes by the Bishop of Chichester in that assembly. 


Further, Canon Stokes shows us that, do what we will, separation in 
principle cannot result in complete separation in practice. Old problems 
pursue us still. He quotes two illuminating examples. 

Education is one of the fields of as yet undetermined controversies. Many 
Protestants seem content that, on the principle of separation, all public 
education in the United States should be radically secular. Others feel that 
this would mean that no education worthy the name could be given by any 
public authority in the States. The Roman Catholics believe in confessional 
schools, and press continually that some State support should be given to 
such schools ; a question in itself as small as whether a child attending a 
confessional school may ride in a bus provided by a State authority may 
give rise to legal battles in which no less an authority than the Supreme 
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Court must be called upon to intervene. And can a “veteran” receiving a 
grant from the State use it to study in a college maintained by a denomin- 
ation ? 

Another most controversial problem is that of diplomatic representation 
of the United States at the Vatican. Roman Catholics were naturally 
enthusiastically in favour of President Truman’s recent, but not uncontested, 
action in appointing an ambassador to the Vatican. The majority of Pro- 
testants regard this as a grave infringement of the principle of separation of 
Church and State. A minority thinks that the question should be settled on 
its merits, without invoking a principle which in this case does not necessarily 
apply. 

The Archbishop of York deals with the very different situation in England. 
At the Reformation Henry VIII retained the control over the Church which 
had been exercised by the Norman and Angevin kings, and, by eliminating 
what he regarded as the usurped jurisdiction of the Pope, amplified it. In 
his day, the State was the Christian prince. A relationship developed in the 
sixteenth century has survived into the twentieth, and into the period of the 
secularised State — yet another instance of the curious conservatism of the 
English people. 

The relationship between Church and State has never been so close in 
England as it is, for instance, in the Scandinavian countries. One of the 
very few mistakes into which Canon Stokes falls is an incidental statement 
that in England the clergy are paid by the State, whereas, of course, in fact 
the clergy are not and never have been paid by the State. Nevertheless the 
connection is sufficiently close to be troublesome, and on rare occasions, as 
in the Prayer Book controversy in the late twenties, threatens the spiritual 
independence of the Church. 

Disestablishment is not at present a live issue in England. Most church- 
men regard the State connection as in some degree irritating, but consider 
that the drawbacks to the Church are more than offset by the immense 
advantages to the State of the public recognition of the Christian faith on 
such occasions as the coronation of the Sovereign. In this matter a great many 
Free Churchmen are in agreement with their Anglican brethren. The 
Archbishop of York believes that, without disestablishment, a satisfactory 
adjustment could be reached by changes in the rules governing such parts 
of the life of the Church as the appointment of bishops, the ordering of 
worship, revision of the canons and ecclesiastical courts. To these others 
would certainly add the granting to the laity of such a full share in the 
government of the Church as they enjoy in almost every other part of the 
Anglican Communion, but not, oddly enough, in the metropolitan provinces 
of Canterbury and York. 


ADOLF KELLER. 





THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 


SOUL OF PRAYER, by P. T. ForsytH. Second Impression 1951. Independent 
Press, London. 


WAITING ON Gob, by SIMONE WEIL. Routledge, Kegan Paul, London, 1951. 
12s./6d. 


THE DAZZLING DARKNESS, by Guy BowpDEN. Longmans, London, 1950. 
8s. 6d. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF PRAYER, by ALBERT Day. Harpers, New York, 1952. 
$2.50. 


PRAYER, by KARL BARTH. Westminster, Press, Philadelphia, 1952. 48 pp $1.50. 


LA PRIERE DE L’EGLISE UNIVERSELLE, by MARC BOEGNER. Berger-Levrault, 
Paris, 1951. 48 pp 240 fr. 


LA SEMAINE DE PRIERES POUR L’UNITE CHRETIENNE, by R. AUBERT. Editions 
pro Apostolis, Louvain, 1950. 103 pp. 


THE Hoy Name, by E.D.K.Woop. S.P.C.K., London, 1951. 205 pp 6s 6d. 
TRAINING IN PRAYER, by LINDSAY DEwAR. Mowbray, London. 5s. 
SONG OF SONGS, by BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX. Mowbray, London, 1952. 12s 6d. 


THE SPIRIT OF FRANCOIS DE SALES, by JEAN PIERRE CAMUS. Harpers, New 
York, 1952. $3.50. 


PASCAL’S PENSEES, by H. F.STEwART. Routledge, Kegan Paul, London, 1950. 
25s. 


STUDENT PRAYER. S.C.M. Press, London, 1950. 203 pp. bs. 


A year that can bring to the desk a single fresh book of first quality on the 
life of prayer and of inward transformation is a good year indeed. But in 
the past twelve months I have come across four such books: one of them 
a much needed reprint of P.T. Forsyth’s Soul of Prayer, a second an English 
translation of Simone Weil’s Attente de Dieu: Waiting on God, together 
with Guy Bowden’s The Dazzling Darkness and Albert Day’s An Autobio- 
graphy of Prayer. 


There is nothing soft or sentimental about the clear, sharp, honest pen 
of P. T. Forsyth. In blunt epigrammatic sentences, he shares a lifetime of 
experience in prayer that has illumined his powerful evangelical theology 
which seems on the way to being revived once again. “Prayer is for the 
religious life what original research is for science.”” “We are not the fire but 
we live when it burns.” “It is a greater thing to pray for pain’s conversion 
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than for its removal.” “All along Christ is being darkly formed within us 
when we pray.” “The complete answer to prayer is the Answerer.” “The 
same holiness that condemns is the holiness that saves.” 

Some of the best of the young French-Jewish-Christian martyr Simone 
Weil’s spiritual writings which have caused so much stir in France since her 
death during the last war are gathered up in this little volume Waiting on 
God. It also includes a helpful autobiographical essay. There is a philo- 
sophy of contemplation behind all that she writes which places this exercise 
at the core of all truly human life. Even her social and political views are 
sharply ordered by it. Nowhere is this more clearly evident than in her 
moving talk to high-school students on their use of the power of attention, 
of concentration in all of their studies as a means of developing the deeper 
gift of spiritual contemplation. 

Guy Bowden’s The Dazzling Darkness is an authentic discussion of the 
practice of private prayer by an old veteran who does not conceal his own 
scars and who thought of entitling his book, ‘‘How Not to Pray.” Here full 
of telling illustrations is a little book which can quicken the prayer life of 
those on the way and commend it powerfully to those who might begin if 
they could find a sensible master whom they could trust. Back of it all, 
there is, as in Forsyth, a deep and compelling theology which can help lift 
the pray-er to realize that he is engaged in a process of cosmic redemption 
at the heart of which is Jesus Christ who as Pascal says “shall be in agony 
until the end of the world.” 


Albert Day’s An Autobiography of Prayer is a searchingly honest account 
of his own experience in attempting, failing, and finally discovering and 
being reshaped by the redeeming power of the God of Christ especially 
channelled through prayer. The thesis of the book centres about a realiz- 
ation, a growing consciousness of our being marked out and held in the 
consciousness of God and what this does to purge us, to draw us on in, and 
to release in us that joy and fearlessness that William Maltby declares is all 
that Jesus ever promised to those who would follow him : “That they should 
be absurdly happy, entirely fearless and always in trouble.” This book will 
be both an encouragement and a helpful guide to many to venture on into 
the yielding that this life of prayer demands. 

Two books that deal with the same theme but whose emphasis is primarily 
theological are some carefully recorded notes of Karl Barth’s seminars for 
1947, 1948 and 1949 on the subject of prayer according to the catechisms of 
the Reformation and Marc Boegner’s La Priére de l’Eglise universelle. 
Barth’s comments on this subject will be of great interest to Protestants who 
are concerned about the precise approach of Luther and Calvin and the 
early Reformation catechisms and who are concerned as to the place of 
private prayer in a theology such as Barth’s. In spite of the sharply anti- 
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pietistic turn which this theological position has always seemed to carry 
with it, there is in these notes a strong vindication of the central place of 
prayer in the Christian life. Like Barth’s notes, Marc Boegner’s book is 
cast in the form of a discussion of the parts of the Lord’s Prayer. Boegner 
leans heavily on Barth’s analysis of prayer and quoted it again and again in 
every sermon. There is a concern in his book for the beating down of barriers 
and the beating through of that redemptive power that would work in the 
universal church. A little book of Roman Catholic origin, La Semaine de 
priéres pour l’unité chrétienne, by R. Aubert, describes a movement for draw- 
ing Orthodoxy and Protestantism and the Church of Rome back into unity 
and hails the mission task of the church to extend this to Jews, Moslems, 
Hindus and Buddhists. The terms of the re-union and of the mission task 
are predominantly Roman Catholic but the agony and concern over the 
disunion and its disastrous effects to the Christian witness’ and power to 
missionize clearly transcend any such limitation. 

Two further books on the practice of prayer come out of the Anglican 
tradition. E.D.K. Wood’s The Holy Name treats in a conventional way 
the phrases of the classic prayer calling on Jesus’ name. Lindsay Dewar has 
edited a joint volume of essays Training in Prayer. His own essay seemed 
the only one that shone out in the collection. 

Three classics of the spiritual life have appeared in fresh editions in the 
English language. An unnamed member of an Anglican order has made a 
handsome new translation and compression of Bernard of Clairvaux’s sermons 
on the Song of Songs. This volume makes available again in English much 
of the best mystical instruction of Bernard of Clairvaux in a single volume 
of moderate size. Franklin Kelley, who has begun a Carthusian novitiate in 
England, has followed his book on The Love of God in Frangois de Sales by 
a translation and publication of The Spirit of Frangois de Sales by his 
disciple and contemporary Jean-Pierre Camus. This book has been out of 
print for a long time in an English edition and is most helpful for getting the 
real flavor of the life of this great spiritual guide. The late H. F. Stewart’s 
edition of the text of Pascal’s Pensées, together with a page-by-page trans- 
lation in English and a splendid introductory essay, becomes the definitive 
edition that will supplant others in the English language, and is the work of 
a lifetime of study on Pascal. 

The British S.C.M. have published an invaluable little book, Student 
Prayer, which contains an admirable collection of prayers for a wide variety 
of occasions. It has stood the test of wide usage and will be most helpful 
both for private and public use. Many of the prayers have about them the 
fresh and authentic minting that marks out John Baillie’s Diary of Private 
Prayer. 


DouGLAS V. STEERE. 
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